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The French Courts at the International 


N Monday, the 19th, a 
) private view of the French 
Courts at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition took 
place. Notwithstanding 
a@ somewhat short notice, 
and the unfavourable cha- 
racter of the day, in which 
storms of almost tropical 
rain swept repeatedly 
over the sky, and bid fair 
to deluge visitors in their 
transit from the railway- 
station to the Exhibition 
buildings, the galleries 
were well filled with 
guests. 

It is a sub,ect of con- 
gratulation to the French 
exhibitors that, afver the 
terrible interruption to 
the industry of their 
country which has been 
experienced within the 
last ten months, a few 
weeks from the close 
of the civil war should 
have sufficed to bring 
forward such a display as is now in the course 
of organisation. We say in the course, for the 
southern hall of the court is destined, as the 
affixes tell us, for objects expected to arrive 
within the present week. Much has already 
been received and arranged, and the immense 
resources and great elasticity of the French 
nation are remarkably illustrated by the display, 

Bearing in mind the peculiar circumstances 
under which France comes forward as a com- 
petitor, it may seem almost ungracious to apply 
the same measure of criticism that might, under 
more ordinary circumstances, be just and reason- 
able. Nor must any remarks that may seem of an 
unfavourable character be taken without making 
a proper allowance for pressure and for disloca- 
tion. Thus, one point, which cannot fail to 
strike every visitor to the French Courts, must 
be looked at rather as being honourable to 
the English directors of the general Exhibition, 
than as disparaging to the French exhibitors : 
it is this,—somewhat contrary to what might 
have been expected, the commercial element is 
much more distinctly revealed in the French 
Court than in any other portion of the 
Exhibition. 

The great peculiarity, probably the great 
charm, of the present Exhibition, we take to be 
the home-like character of the galleries. There 
are various modes of display fur objects of fine 
and of industrial art. Of these the least favour- 
able is that of the shop or the hazaar—in which 
sale is the main object, and display is merely a 
preparation for sale. Then there is the museum 
proper—an arrangement whicb, while educa- 
tionally valuable, soon palls upon the visitor, 
who is tired by seeing the same objects again 
and again in the same positions. The constant 
whirl of change and novelty that characterises 
the arrangement of South Kensington, is not the 
least charm of the place. People are at times 


—<, 





perplexed, or even angry, at finding what they | 
come to see spirited away to some very different , 


part of the building; but they are never bored. 
The same active spirit seems to rule the galleries 
of the International, and the visitor feels that he 
is in neither a bazaar nor a museum, but in a 
richly-stored Industrial Palace. Very little is 
needed to render the halls suitable, at any mo- 
ment, for a great aesthetic levee. Bat in the long 
French Court a series of tribunes or stalls are 
fitted up by separate exhibitors, each bearing 
the name of the owner most conspicuously, and 
each, in fact, devoted to the displays of the 
products or the wares of that individual. It is 
probable that no other arrangement was pos- 
sible under the circumstances of the case. In- 
deed, this exceptional mode of decorating one 
out of the many halls and galleries of the series 
is in itself an element of novelty and freshness 
in the Exhibition. Still, if the series of stalls 
and cases of the long French Court be com- 
pared with the pictorial grouping of other por- 
tions of the building, it will be seen that the 
English arrangement is by very fas the most 
picturesque, and the most germane to the objects 
of the undertaking. 

On emerging from the subterranean passage 
spoken of as the Fernery, the visitor enters on a 
corridor which is pierced by openings into the 
garden around which the French annex has been 
built. This open corridor forms, in fact, one side 
of the French quadrangle. It is adorned by 
French sculpture. Bronze figures of dogs, very 





trathfully sculptured, are the first objects that 
arrest the eye. There is a marvellously life-like 
pointer in that pale cane-coloured terra-cotta 
which our Continental neighbours affect. The 
central figure of the hall is the charmingly- 
modelled bronze which illustrates, in the shrink- 
ing appeal of a human outcast, the fable of 
the grasshopper who sang all the summer and 
found penury arrive with the cold of winter. 
A very natural and graceful figure is drawn up 
and cramped together by the cold, and shivers 
under the single thin garment which tells of 
summer days. The modelling of the drapery is 
perhaps hardly clean-cut enough for excellence ; 
the pose of the figure and the expression of the 
face are admirable. The sculptor is M. Cambos. 
Close by is another wintry subject, in white 
marble,—L’ Hiver himself, by Rouband ; a figure 
chiefly notable for the bold freedom with which 
the garment has been tos:ed upon the shoulder. 


building is found to be lined with stalls or tri- 
bunes principally filled with bronzes, with pot- 
tery, and with what are generally called articles 
de Paris. The return, or Northern Hall, is lined 
with pictures, and contains also statues, sta- 
tuettes, plaques, rilievi, and similar objects. The 
Southern Hall, at the time of the private view, 
was chiefly filled with flowers, of course from 
English nurseries, and some very rich and 
splendid carpets are displayed upon the walls. 
The most novel, and in some respects the most 
beautiful, of the illustrations of French arts and 
industry, are some of the articles formed of the 
beautiful stone called the onyx marble of Algeria. 
Resembling more nearly the finest coloured 
alabaster than any other material with which we 
are acquainted in this country, this onyx has a 
special beauty of its own, nor can any material 
be imagined more appropriate to the service 
of decorative sculpture, as distinguished from 
sculpture proper. In many of the most elabcrate 
applications of this material it has been com- 
bined with silver or with bronze. In some cases 
a counterfeit of life has been produced by this 
means, which attains almost to illusion. We 
were about to add—but which cannot be dignified 
by the name of sculpture,—when the memory 
of the chryselephantine work of Phidias recurred 
to the mind. Bearing in mind the qualification 
that fac simile is not the highest end of sculp- 
ture, it must be admitted that in some of the 
examples of the intermixture of bronze and onyx 
skill of the very highest order has been displayed. 
The Arab sheik and Fellah woman, by Cordier, 
two busts in the Upper Gallery, the life-size 
Moorish lampholders, and some smaller objects 
of the same compound structure exhibited by 
M. Cornu, if regarded as decorative furniture, 
possess no ordinary excellence. There is a pair 
of candelabra, some 2 ft, high, borne by a negro 
and negress, that are admirable specimens of 
modelling. Three little gold Cupids, supporting 
a vase of the onyx marble, form another group of 
great elegance. There is a vase, in onyx, and a 
pair of larger vases, in a more mottled kind of 
marble, exhibited by M. Cornu, of great beauty 
and most elaborate execution. 
Next to, hardly second to, the objects in 
which this exquisite material is employed, rank 
the statues, statuettes, busts, and vases in 
bronze and in silver, which are displayed by 
several exhibitors. The more precious metal 








Close by is a subject which, if French in its 
execution, is Italian in its nationality and in its 
spirit. It is a bronze figure of a boy, “ Le Patre 
Italien,’ by Moreau Xanthier; a peasant of the 
Apennines, with sheep-skin coat, bag-pipe, 
wooden sabots, and straps round his legs. With 
the exception of the right thigh, which is too 
thin when viewed in front, this is an admirably- 
executed figure. The expression of the face, no 
less than that of the attitude, is life itself, and 
life of a highly-picturesque type. This fine 
work is exhibited by the artist. Close by is an 
“ Eve,” in marble, twisted into a contortion like 
that of the serpent itself, but evincing great 
mastery over marble. There is a boy with a 
swan, by Pradon, of which the chief fault is that 
the proper point of view for the plamage of the 
bird is from behind the group. Thus regarded, 
the plumage of the wings is admirably modelled ; 
but the effect is less happy when the face of 
the boy is looked at. Here is the bust of a 
“ Madeleine,” by Lanzirotti, in which the artist 





has made a decided mistake in sculpturing a eolid 
marble tear just issuing from the eye. Had the 
effect been good, it woald still have been con- 
trary to a prime canon of sculpture. Bat the 
effect is not good, and that is so far satisfactory, 
There is a bast of Dana close by, so badly 
lighted that it is difficult to speak of it with 
certitude, but of which the setting of the head 
on the neck is very characteristic of ths virgin 


huntress. 





In entering the annex itself, the long room 


has been wrought in some cases with rare 
delicacy, and left with a dead surface, not the 
black, gloomy skin, which is called oxidised 
silver in some of our Regent-street shops, but a 
mat finish which is highly effective, and suitable 
to a noble metal. A casket of this description, 
very boldly adorned by sculpture, is one of the 
first objects that strike the eye on entering the 
Central Hall. But the “ Cassandra,” of M. Rochet, 
which is not described in the attached label, but 
which appears to be a silvered bronze, is the 
largest example of a work in this metal. The 
prophetess throws herself before the image of 
Minerva. The attitude, exaggerated in the ex- 
treme, seems to be taken from the figure of a 
sacrificing Bacchante, which is familiar to the 
lovera of old Wedgwood, as represented on one 
of the black basalt plaques. Apart from this 
violent contortion of position, the figure pos- 
sesses much merit, and altogether it is one of the 
most noticeable objects in the Exhibition. 

Less original, but perhaps of more permanent 
interest, is the noble statue of Augustus Cesar, 
a cast in bronze, from the statue in the Vatican, 
which is exhibited by F. Barbsdienne. The 
stall of this exhibitor occupies the upper end 
of the long apartment; it is covered with 
the most lovely bronzes. M. Achille Collas 
is the patentee of a well-known method of 
mathematical reduction of statues and rilievi, 
which he produces on various scales. M. 
Barbedienne is the industrial worker of the 





which is parallel with the general axis of the 


patent. He has formed ateliers for founding 
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casing, enamelling, marble work, and redaction, 
aud has produced a series of art bronzes, copies 
of ancient and of modern sculptare, a list of 
which reads almost like a handbook of the sub- 
j The bust of Diane de Poitiers, by the 
famous Jean Goujon, is one of the most striking 
exhibitsin this tribune. It is reproduced, of the 
original size, and in five consecutive reductions, 
at prices of from 1,000 francs to 45 francs. The 
hair is piled up on the head of this celebrated 
beauty to a height that overtops even the Babel 
towers of the present day. 

The Augustus Casar is a noble figure, standing 
in that stiff, conventional attitude of command 
which is common to imperial figures, and clad in 
@ cuirass embossed with golden figures. The 
face has all the grandeur of the Roman portrait 
sculpture,—unrivalled even by that of Greece. 
The cachet of Rome is impressed on this bronze, 
in more senses than one. It was modelled aud 
cast during the siege of Paris. The reliance on 
the future of France attested by this simple 
fact recalls the attitude of the Romans after 
the battle of Cannm. A faith like this is invin- 
cible, and has ever been ranked among the highest 
civic virtues. If we regard the Caseandra of 
M. Rochet as an instance of that exaggerated 
action towards which the wonderful power of 
Praxiteles gave the bias, departing from the 
severer dignity of Phidias, we may contrast the 
display of that tendency with the return to a 
conventional stiffness of form in the Augustus. 
On the other hand, the face of the Greek statues 
remained passionless and immobile long after 
the figures had become fired with life. The faces 
of the Roman emperors are true physiognomical 
studies. The Renaissance scu'pture endeavoured 
to combine the grace of the Greek figures 
with the expression of the Roman portraits. 
But the true Greek sentiment of the beautifal is 





one of those gifts which cannot be imparted by 
academic rule. It is questionable, therefore, | 
whether we can name, as a whole, avy series of | 
modern works equalling in merit and talent the | 
cut bronzes of M. Barbediennes. The exhibitor | 
of the most striking silver articles, to which we | 
hope to return, is M. Christofle, 

Glancing through the same apartment we 
point out, as deserving further attention, a fine | 
case of enamelled glass, chi: fly lamps and vases, | 
of Moorish form and pattern. The extreme 
lastre and richness of a case of embroidered 
satin is a perfect triumph of textile art. Nothing 
can exceed the delicacy of the point lace dis- 
played by a Belgian house, thongh manufactured, 
it is supposed, in France. The famous Aubusson | 
tapestry is represented in elaborate specimens. 
A pair of Classic scenes represent,—one, the rape 
of Proserpine, or at least the approach of Pluto 
in his chariot, while the nymphs are gathering 
flowers, and grouped around the statue of Ceres ; 
and the other, the departure of Earopa,—the 
eagle hovering in the air being an addition to 
the usual grouping. The modern French ma- 
jolica is represented by numerous exhibits. There 
is a set of plaques, painted with the heads of 
wild beasts, rather forcible than beautiful, but 
in a style which is original for faience. Armour 
and jewelry are the spécialité of another exhibitor, 
but, though carefully executed, they are the 
armour and jewelry of the stage. 

The works of the French sculptors whose 
names are best known to us at present, such as 
Clesinger, Carpeaux, and Cordier, are scattered 
through different halls. The colossal bust o 
Le Maitre, rendered in the defiant tone of the 
Louis Quatorze era, is in the outer corridor. 
Near this is the terra-cotta model for the relief, 
by Carpeanx, on the Pavillon de Flore,—a nude 
nymph, very pretty, very life-like, and very 
French,—with seven little amorini around her. 
It will be remembered that the classic Flora was 
marked by a certain almost colossal dignity of 
proportion. The work of Carpeaux may recall 
the traditional character of the Roman woman 
associated with the name, but otherwise might 
as well be called “ Spring,” or “Sanshine,” or 
“The Surprise,” or anything else, clever as it 
undoubtedly is. There is a model for a bust of 

Gérdme, by the same sculptor, of great merit. 
The painter looks as if one of his gloomy and 
powerfal scenes was just rising in his imagina- 
tion. In the Ariadne of Clesinger, while it is 
impossible to overlook the masterly modelling of 
the figure, the impression which it produces is 
not a pleasing one, The difference in the tint 
between the nymph and the tiger, between the 
skin and the far, is far greater than that due to 
the difference of surface ; and this much detracts 
from the sculptural effect of the group. Close 





by the Flora of Carpeaux is a large screen, 


looking like a gigantic mantel-shelf, in carton- 
pierre, a fac simile of the soreen in the bed- 
sons Bad Madame de a pron ys gives a 
very happy example of the graceful ornamenta- 
tion of the er Quatorze period. Cordier’s 
“ Love one Another,” a little white boy embracing 
a little black one, shocks by the contrast of tint, 
whatever we may think of the moral. After 
all, we seek in sculpture excellence of another 
sort from that which is ordinarily attributed to 
the closing paragraphs of fables. 

With regard to the paintings, we have already 
spoken of some of those, contributed on loan, 
which are displayed in the upper gallery of the 
eastern The room of the annex 
is, as we before noted, chiefly devoted to their 
display. We must say, in all candoar, that the 
English side of the Exhibition by no means 
suffers from comparison with the new arrivals. 
There is ample evidence of technical skill and 
academic training. But these qualities, taken 
alone, fail to produce good pictures. Their 
want is to be deplored, but their presence is 
not everything. The possessor is too often led 
to attempt mere tours de force, or to think that 
a big picture is necessarily a great picture. The 
sizes of the canvas covered by the French artists 
are often too vast for our limited, insular ad- 
miration. One of the most noticeable pictures 
in the salon is a very large scene representing 
the fall of Carthage, by Henri. At least, the 
figure on horseback in the distance must be 
taken for the Roman conqueror, entering in 
triumph. Bat why, on sach a sorrowfal occa- 
sion, the ladies of Carthage should group them- 
selves, partially or totally mude, around an 
image in the Forum, is not clear. Neither has 
the ethnological type been preserved. We have 
a fine group of women, drawn with great 
technical skill, some of them—especially a 
brown-haired prostrate figure,—very beautiful ; 
all affording points of admiration in the con- 
trast of complexion, of hair, and of pose, but 
in whom we may seek in vain for the Panic 
features,—the Phoenician outline, tinctured by 
an intermixture of Moorish blood. 

Again, there is a Brobdiznagian figure, Adam, 
or Cain, or some similar culprit, seated in an 
attitude of theatrical despair, and comforted 
by a giantess in sheepskin. The same woeful 
Colossus appears on the opposite side of the 
hall, turning a deaf ear to a genius whom we 
take tobe Hope. If these figures be contrasted 
with our latest English painting on a colossal 
scale, the fine Thor in the Roy»l Academy Ex- 
hibition, the verdict is eafe for the English 
painter. 

We mast speak still more decidedly as to the 
“ Study from the Nude,” because it is a work 
of a nature to fortify those persons who objec: 
to undraped representations of any kind. Ic is, 
no doubt, a work of much technical skill. But 
if the drawing be correct, the model is either 
extremely ill-formed, or has been thrown into 
au unnatural and most inelegant position. Inthe 
companion picture in the upper gallery, there is 
no such defiance of the lines of sculptural grace, 
and the wild toss of the hair does much to 
redeem the anatomical cheracter of the figure. 
The human form, especially the female form, is 
the most beautifal subject that the artist can 
represent. The greatest artists, while by no 
means superstitious as to its faithfal represen- 
tation, have ever held that that beauty was 
most divine when clad in a veil of modest 
mystery. The clear definition, au grand jour, 
of every detail, has in it not only a sort of 
irreverence, but, as destructive of poetic senti- 
ment, declines from the highest mission of art. 
To say the very least, a nude statue or painting, to 
claim rank as a work of the highest order, mast 
be clothed either in native modesty, or in perfect 
unconsciousness. The “ Hero” is an example of 
the deterioration of a fine picture by insisting 
on giving brilliant prominence to the entire 
figure. No Greek artist represented Hero as 
entirely nude. The very beauty of the legend 
is offended by such a design; and, apart from 
that, the figure should have been seen by the 
light which she holds. The depths and con- 
trasts of ehadow thus caused would have made 
@ very beautifal and original painting. The 
lamp, it is true, casts some downward shades, 
rather than shadow; but the full glare which 
lights up the entire form comes from some ex- 
traneous, not tosay impossible, source. In there 
fine studies we detect much that is absolutely 
vicious in art. 

There is another large picture, which seems 
to represent an incident which happily has not 
any foundation in fact, the capture of the 





Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne by 
brigands. The face of the lady, whose figure 
is the best part of the picture, is, indeed, hidden, 
but the hero of the ecene seems to be a French 
translation of the marquis. The splendid bit of 
colour, and truthful, though disgusting expres. 
sion, of the “Jester of King Henry IL,” 
Roybel, fixes the attention. There is an idyllic 
scene, by Delaunay, aad a twilight, by Corot, 
which looks as if painted on wet enamel. “ Dans 
le Bois,” by Heilbuth, an attractive picture, has 
also the same misty want of definition in the 
foliage. ‘ L’Eoolitre,” by Galbrand, in pastel, 
is a fine drawing in a very noble style of mediam, 
The brilliant colouring of “ La Fontaine” charms, 
in spite of the drawing of the figure. The 
* Edie Ochiltree,” by Cogniet, with the tenderly. 
drawn, highly-finished face, shadowy felt hat, and 
faded military cloak, is a good Waverley illustra- 
tion. There is a curious representation of what 
seems to be a Dutch banshee, too high up to allow 
of reading the label. In landecape, there is a good 
view of the Chdteau de Chenonceau, one of the 
gems of the Valois times. ‘A Marine View in 
Normandy” is very fine. “ Une Mare,” by 
Dupré, gives aspecial incident of French scenery. 
The old projecting timber houses of Honfleur 
form another very noteworthy picture ; and there 
is a landscape, by Langret, in which, while we 
may feel regret at the fact that it is rather 
modelled than painted, there is much of a high 
order of merit. 

In a word, while we congratu’ate France on an 
effort which gives the highest proof of her great 
recuperative power in industrial art, we feel that 
there are things that are to be avoided, as well 
as things that are to be admired, more especially 
in the higher art of that great country. Bril- 
liancy of effect, accurate anatomical knowledge, 
obedient power of delineation, technical mastery 
over pigment both in preparation and applica- 
tion, boldness in scale, perfect organisation both 
of the academy and of the atelier, evidence of all 
these is to be traced in the bronzes, marbles, 
paintings, and decorative furniture so profusely 
displayed at South Kensington. In many of 
these respects there is ample room for great im- 
provement at home. Bat there are yet two higher 
requisites, in the absance of which art can never 
be truly noble. If one of them be regarded as 
an exotic in our climate, the other, we fondly 
trast, has thrown deep and branching roots in 
onr soil. The one is the instinctive love of the 
beautiful, inherent in the Greek blood, including 
Magna Grecia and the Grecian element of Italian 
nationality. The other is the birthright of the 
Teuton nations, the stern race that gave bith 
to chivalry. It is the spirit of reverence ; 
reverence for what is sublime in the postry of 
nature, reverence for what is noble in humanily; 
for the dignity of man, for the pathos of sorrow, 
and for the beauty and purity of woman. 








THE STORY OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
FISHERIES.* 


Tuese splendid fisheries, together with the 
greater part of the territories adjoining to them, 
originally belonged to the crown of France, but 
through the fortune of war and by the capitula- 
tion of 1761, they became part of the British 
Empire. But still they bear the names of the 
navigators, soldiers, statesmen, and missionaries 
who discovered and settled them for the 
French kings. O brave, generous, and gallant 
France, how often have you spilled your 
blood, and lost almost ev ing but honour, 
yet to-day, in the midst of thy desola- 
lation, thou art more lovely and respected 
throughout the civilised world than when your 
legions, urged by the whirlwind of conquest, 
spread rapine, ruin, and destruction over the fair 
face of Europe. When those fisheries became 
the property of Great Britain, all the subjects 10 
her Nerth American colonies had conceded to 
them tho liberty to fish in those watera, side by 
side with the inhabitants who lived upon the 
coasts; and, as a great deal of New England was 
barren and unproductive, numbers of her people 
flocked every season to those fisheries, to supp!e- 
ment by their labours the limited prodace of 
their soil, It was an employment for which 
their adventurous spirit and quick genius pect- 
liarly fitted them, and one from which for mory 
years they reaped a rich harvest; but when 
they rebelled against the rule of England, she 
very naturally refused to allow them to sbare 2 
those fisheries, which are the rightful heritag® 








* See p, 458, yzntfe. 
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of those le who remained loyal to her; but 
the botox teuuane & war, which ended ‘with 
those colonists becoming a nation, to commence 
the world on their own account. Bat, as they 
found it easier to live independent of their old 
mother England than without those fisheries, 
made up their mind that they would have 
in them, by hook or by crook, and they 
adopted the means which children before their 
time and si have found so effectual to get 
gifts from ki 
try 


u 


since 
m kind, indulgent parents. First, the 

to bully them, and when it fails, they try to 
coax. the Yankees stated that, as 
French bee land to take them from the 

, it was their right to share in their 
products, and they they should ; to which 
England replied that “while you were in the 
empire, you shared in its advantages, but as you 
have cut yourself off from it by your own act, 
your right to participate in its resources no 
longer exists, and I reckon you shall not.” 
Bat Jonathan, with becoming meekness, said, 
“You know there is more fish than the 
scattered popnlation on those shores can 
take, or than they will ever require, s> you 
may as well let us take some, or we steal them ; 
for you have no time to watch them while 
Europe is convulsed,”—an argument more potent 
than the first, for Eegland, by the 3rd article ia 
the treaty of 1783, in lieu of the free navigation 
of the Mississipi, allowed them to fish on the 
Banks of Newfoundland and in the Galf of 
St. Lawrence, and on the coasts and creeks and 
bays, wherever British fishermen used, and to 
cure their fish at parts along the coasts, as long 
as those places remained unsettled. Bat the 
war of 1812 put an end to that arrangement, and 
as the treaty of peace made at its conclusion 
contained no reference to the fisheries, both 
countries had to fall back upon the law of 
nations, which allows them to fish withiu three 
miles of each other’s coasts; but American 
fishermen could see no profit in the law of na- 
tions; therefore, as before the war, they com- 
menced to fish inshore; but England at this 
time not having much fighting basiness on 
hand, determined she would enforce the rights 
of her colonial subjects, seized, in the month of 
June, 1817, twenty of their vessels off the coast 
of Nova Scotia, and brought them into Halifax 
harbour, where, from the want of legal machi- 
nery to punish them, they were suffered to 
escape. Bat the act caused both nations to 
settle the question, and define each other's right 
by a treaty made in London the 28th of July, 
1818, which, not having been annulled, is what 
governs their relations in the matter at the pre- 
sent time. “ By that treaty it was agreed that 
the inhabitants of the United States shall have 
for ever, in common with the subjects of England, 
the liberty to take fish on the southern coast of 
Newfoundland from Cape Ray to the Rameaa 
Islands, and on the western and northern feom 
Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands, and on the 
shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also 
on the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks 
from Mount Joly on the southern coat of 
Labrador to and through the straits of Belle 
Isle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along 
the coast; and they shall also have liberty for 
ever to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled 
bays, harbours, and creeks of the southern part 
of the coast of Newfoundland and of the coast of 
Labrador. But as soon as the same shall be 
settled, agreement to cure fish must be made 
with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors 
of the soil; and the inhabitants of the United 
States hereby renounce for ever any liberty 
heretofore enjoyed by them to take, dry, or cure 
fish on or within three marine miles of any of 
the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of Eagland’s 
American dominions not included within the 
above-mentioned limits, provided, however, tha‘ 
the American fishermen shall be admitted such 
bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter and 
of repairing damages therein for purchasing wood 
and of obtaining water, and for no other pur- 
pose whatever; but they shall be under such re- 
strictions as may be necessary to prevent their 
taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any 
other manner whatever abusing the privileges 
hereby reserved to them.” Here is a specified 
limit laid down for the subjects of the United 
States to fish in what Britain, with her maritime 
supremacy, might lay claim to as her waters, 
notwithstanding the laws of nations, and here is 
& complete renunciation of all previous claims by 
@ nation which won the majority of the frigate 
actions during the war of 1812; so that nothing 
could be a fairer bargain between two great 
powers. But it was much easier for American 


Commissioners sitting in London to make a 
treaty in the name of the American people than 
for the fishermen living on the hangry soil of the 
North-Eastern States of New Eogland to abide 
by its terms, and therefore I do not wonder that 
from time to time its provisions were violated 
by men who had very little fish to catch on 
their coasts, but who have daring and enter- 
prise enough even to hunt the whale in every 
one of its ocean haunts; and, as before the 
treaty, seizures were yearly made by the British 
cruisers, no doubt very much to the annoyance 
of the American fishermen. The exact definition 
of the terms of the treaty also led to a misunder- 
ay between the two Governments; for 
while the Americans contended that the three 
miles’ limit ran with the sinuosities of the 
coasts, in bays and creeks, the British Govern- 
ment, sustained by the practice of all maritime 
nations, and even by the Americans, with regard 
to their own coast, maintained the line three 
miles outside, headland to headland. The trade 
relations between the British North American 
colonies and the United States was also in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. It was subject to 
many galling restrictions, that very much 
retarded its development, and impeded the 
intercourse of two peoples lying side by side, 
who were, in the main, descended from the 
same stock. At length, tired of this almost 
hostile attitude towards each other, both coun- 
tries agreed to a reciprocity treaty of trade and 
commerce for ten years, commencing in 1854, 
with one year’s notice when either party desired 
to discontinue it. Under its conditions the 
principal Canadian ucts were admitted into 


boots and shoes, woollen goods, and various other 
articles of every-day use, which were formerly 
produced in the factories of New England and 
New York, now give employment to thousands 
of the population, who are yearly building 
towns and cities, and thereby establishing home 
markets, while the products of her forests and of 
her rich and fertile soil are more than ever in 
demand at higher prices on the other side of the 
line, and to such an extent that the trade rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States has 
more than doubled since 1865. Also, with the 
repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty, the liberty 
enjoyed by the Americans to navigate the canals 
without leave, and to fish in the waters of the 
Dominion, were withdrawn, except to the 
extent guaranteed by the treaty of 1818. 
Bat the Imperial and Canadian Governments, 
recognising their embarrassment, were very 
unwilling to appear ungenerous to their 
cousins, and in hopes that some fresh com- 
mercial arrangements would be mate, they 
allowed them to fish by taking ont a licence 
ata merely nominal cost of 50 cents per ton. 
At the same time delegates were sent to Wash- 
ington to effect a new treaty, if possible, but 
their mission proved a failure; yet the hope of 
bringing about some satisfactory trade arrange- 
ment was not given up, and accordingly the 
licence system, with some slight alterations and 
an increase in the tonnage, was continued up to 
1869, which, as a protection to the fisheries, was 
worse than useless; and as a source of revenue, 
if ever it was intended for such, it proved an 
utter failure, for while in 1866 thera were 354 
licences taken out, there were only 25 in 1869. 





the markets of the United States on the same 
terms as their own products, while Americans 
were accorded the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence and the liberty to fish anywhere in the 
British North American waters, except in the 
rivers and inland lake:. The wisdom of this 
treaty soon became manifest. The fishery ques- 
tion no longer troubled either Government, and 
the fishermen of Maine and Massachusetts, no 
longer under the necessity of watching the 
British cruisers, to steal a cargo of cod or 
mackerel inshore, went home with their schooners 
laden to the water’s edge, and the value of 
fish taken in British waters, which was 
about 280,000 dollars’ worth per annum, rose 
to 1,265,700 dollars worth in 1856, while compe- 
tition with them stimulated the men of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia to increase the value 
of the fish taken in those two provinces from 
2,110,750 dollars’ worth in 1850 to 2,950,235 
dollars’ worth in 1860. The beneficial effect of 
the treaty also became apparent in the greater 
intercourse of the peoples and the impetus which 
it imparted to the trade between both countries. 
The imports and exports, which amounted to 


At length the Dominion Government became 
convinced that another treaty was impossible as 
long as the United States maintained a high 
and exclusive tariff, for the cordon of protection 
will not admit of an opening with safety to the 
system; and as experience had by this time 
taught them that they were very well off, and 
going on without a treaty, in justive to their 
people, with the consent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, they resolved to protect those waters, the 
prodacts of which three miles to sea were as 
much their property as that of the land along 
the coast, and for that purpose seven armed 
vessels cruised around the coast during the fish- 
ing season of 1870, to prevent American vessels 
from fishing or buying bait inshore, which almost 
broke up their voyages, for there is very little 
bait in American waters for deep-sea fishing. 
Bat as the fisherman, like the hunter, can hardly 
resist the temptation to enter upon a preserve 
when it promiees sport or profit, many from 
the United S'ates ran tho risk of capture to 
make good hauls of fish; but all could not 
run the gauntlet safely, so those that failed 
had their vesse’s and cargoes confiscated, 





about 10,000,000 dollars annually before the 
treaty, rose to over 25,000,000 dollars in 1864 
Bat I suppose the course of commercial friend-| 
ship, like that of true love, ie not destined to ran 
always smooth. The necessity for Canada to 
inerease her revenue caused her to lay a slight 
duty on American and English manufactured 


manufacturer, and broke the spirit of the treaty 
if not the letter, and the deplorable rebellion in 
the United States, which in addition to all the 
other evils it entailed upon that great and pros- 
perous people, left a legacy of debt which re- 
quired an increased taxation to liquidate, and as 
high protection duties unwisely formed a portion 
of the scheme to increase their revenue, in 
jastice to the producers of the United States, 
Congress were under the necessity of abrogating 
in March, 1866, a treaty from which both coun- 
tries derived so much benefit. No doubt the repeal 
of the Reciprocity Treaty was a heavy blow and 
a great discouragement to the rising trade of 
Canada, and some wise men there and in 
the United States predicted for it nothing 
short of utter rain, but the impetus which 
eleven years of free intercourse between the 
peoples had imparted to it could not easily 
be arrested, nor the avenues opened up for 
trade and commerce during that period be 
permanently closed. At first there was much 
inconvenience; for Canada, having almost ex- 
clusively devoted herself to agriculture and the 
production of lumber, relied on the markets of 
the United States and of England for her manu- 
factured goods, and although tho free-trade 
markets of the latter were still open to her, she 
could not help feeling her humiliating and de- 
pendent position, and as a consequence resolved 
to become more self-reliant and self-sustaining, 








jand commenced to manu‘acture for herself. The 


goods, which they asserted favoured the English | they p 


which appeared very hard to men who had 
enjoyed the liberty to fish ia those waters 
for such a length a time; and therefore, on the 
representation of General Batler one of their 
members, President Grant, in his Message to 
Congress, complained that the Canadian authori- 
ties were unneighbonrly and unfriendly, because 
rotected the property of their people, just 
as himself and his Cabinet protect the property of 
their people. Thus from the beginning this 
fishery question has been one of anxiety and 
trouble to both countries, and the resolution to 
settle it by a High Commission appears to be 
everywhere well received; and I am perfectly 
sure that the constitution of it gives grea’ satis- 
faction to the people of Canada, and they are 
especially pleased, and feel highly complimented, 
to have their favourite statesman, Sir John 
A. M‘Donald, placed upon it. The Canadians 
were never averse to the Americans sharing 
in their fisheries, on the condition of getting 
something in return; and the Americans are 
not half so unreasonable as many persons 
in England think; but unfortunately while 
America retains her high protection tariff, she 
cau give no commercial equivalent ; and to 
open up her coasting trade to Canada, as many 
would suggest, is what would finally complete 
the ruin of her merchant navy. But England 
has a score to settle for the saucy Alabam, which, 
justly or unjustly, if it involve no disgrace, all 
her people desira to pay. Then let the commis- 
sioners get the bill, and pay it off with leave to 
fish, upon conditions which should retain for 
Canada her sovereign legal rights ; and England 
can pay her back in many different ways, which 
would assist to build her up, and develope her 
resources. Let her only get Canada the money 
necessary {o build her Pacific railroad, so essen- 
tial to connect her different provinces, and, my 
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word for it, she will never complain that England 
bartered away her rights. Then, side by side 
with her mighty neizhbour, from ocean to ocean, 
they could work in peaceful, generous rivalry, to 
open up this continent, and ameliorate the con- 
dition of mankind. Tuomas CONNOLLY. 








AN OLD MAP OF LONDON. 


ALL topographers can appreciate the valuable 
assistance which they obtain from an old map, 
in their search after accurate localisation, for it 
appeals to the eye, and shows the various posi- 
tions of streets and buildings in a way that no 
description can possibly compete with. 

We have before us a very curious and interest- 
ing old map of London, which was unknown to 
the chief print collectors, but is now in the well- 
known collection of Mrs. George. Unfortunately 
it has lost its title, date, and engraver’s name, 
owing to a portion of the left-hand side beiog 
torn away, and the only clae that remains, is 
the dedication ‘‘To the Honourable the President, 
Council, and Fellows of the Royal Society.” 
From consideration of the chief features of the 
map, we are able to guess its date tolerably well, 
and we set it down somewhere between the 
years 1680 and 1690. This was atime of great 
changes and improvements in London, and it 
will, we think, be interesting to note some of the 
points that attract us in this map, and give us| 
some idea of the state of the metropolis at that 
date. The first thing that strikes us is the im- 
portance of the Thames, which was then not 
merely a river, but the chief highway of the 
The number of landing-places and public 
stairs is very great, from Hungerford stairs in 
the west, to the Tower Dock in the east. Among 
them are the Dorset stairs, leading to the Duke’s 
Theatre, near Salisbury-court, on the north 
bank, and Paris Garden stairson the south bank 
of the river. 

Berkeley House, Piccadilly (or Portugal-street 
as it was then called), is marked at the extreme 
left of the map, the bottom of which cuts off 
the lower half of St. James’s-square. Next to 
Berkeley Honseis Albemarle House, that historical 
mansion which was built for Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, was sold to the second Dake of 
Albemar'e, and pulled down in 1683 by certain 
contractors who had bought it in order to build 
Albemarle, Bond, and other streets on the site. 
Next to this is Burlington House, the old red- 
brick building which was altered and improved 
by the third Earl of Burlington about 1715, and 
still stands behind the mass of masonry that is 
now rising in Piccadilly. These three houses 
were all built about the same time, in what was 
then a country road. To the east of Burlington 
House stand two houses on the site now occupied 
by the Albany, inhabited respectively by Sir 
Thomas Clarges and Lady Stanhope. If wenow 


we come to Wardour-street, which was built 
about 1686, and was called after Henry, third 


when Bedford House and Gardens, which occu- 
pied the whole south side of Govent Garden, 
were destroyed, the Ruasell family removed to 
Southampton House, and changed its name to 
Bedford House. When the New-road was pro- 
jected, about the year 1756, the Dake of Bedford 
objected to it for the reasons that it would destroy 
his prospect and cover his gardens with dust. 
Bedford House was pulled down in 1800. If we 
now transport ourselves to Lincoln’s Inn, we find 
in Great Queen-street two large houses occupied 
by the Earl of Middlesex and the Lord Chan- 
cellor. This last was Heneage Finch, Earl of 
Nottingham, who died in 1682, and was living 
here when Thomas Sadler and his confederates 
stole from his closet the Chancellor's mace and 
purse, which they carried openly through Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields. To the south of the Earl of 
Middlesex’s is Weld House, pulled down in 1695, 
and to the east Weld-street, now Great Wild- 
street. 

Clerkenwell makes a very much grander ap- 
pearance in this map than its present state would 
lead us to imagine. What is now the district of 
clockmakers, was then the abode of aristocracy. 
Here lived the munificent Dake of Newcastle 
aud his eccentric duchess Margaret, who set up 
for a universal genius. A little to the east of 
Newcastle House were the house and gardens 
of the Bruces, Earls of Aylesbury, to whom the 
old hospital of St. John of Jerusalem descended 
from the Cecil family. A little to the south 
stood the mansion of the Harls of Berkeley, 
whose name remains in Borkeley-street. In 
Moorfields the New Bethlem, built by the philo- 
sopher and architect, Robert Hooke, is figured 
with some care. The original hospital for 
lunatics was situated in Bishopsgate-street 
Without, but was removed about the year 1675 
to this spot, where it remained till 1814, two 
years before which the present hospital was 
built in St. George’s Fields. The Monument on 
Fish-street-hill was built between 1671-77, and 
is here called The Pillar. The two chief build- 
ings represented on this map are St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which was not half finished at the 
date of publication, but is given according to the 
architect’s design ; and the Tower, in the plan of 
which the palace portion of the building is 
shown. We see by this map that London from 
Whitechapel in the east, to Piccadilly in the 
west, and from Clerkenwell in the north to the 
Thames in the south, remains to-day much the 
same in its chief lines of communication that it 
was in the seventeenth ocontury. Although 
houses have been pulled down, and others built, 
few improvements have been made in the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, but these have been left for 
us to make, now when house property has so 
much increased in value that any change costs 
an immense sum of money. 





A BUILDER'S ACTION. 
KIMBERLEY v, DICK AND WHITE, 
In our volume for 1868 (pp. 587-9) will be 





Lord Arundel] of Wardour, In this map it is 
marked as So Ho, and in the grant of land from | 
William III. to his favourite, William Bentinck, | 
Earl of Portland (dated May 13th, 1700), it is 
called Old Soho, alias Wardour-street. Soho- 
square is marked as King’s-square, a name by 
which it was sometimes known as late as 1739. 
There is an absurd etory, told by Pennant, that 
this place was called Soho after the battle of 
Sedgmoor, in which engagement that cry was 
the watchword. Unfortunately, for the truth 
of this statement, this district is known to 
have been called Scho at least fifty years | 
before the battle of Sedgmoor was fonght. | 
At the time that this map was printed Greek 
and Frith streets were newly built; the latter 
took its name from the builder, a Mr. Fryth; 
and the former from the Greek Church, situated 
close by in Hog-lane, St. Giles’s, now Crown- 
street. A little to the north of Soho we find 
the now important Oxford-street, then only “ the 
Road to Oxford, &.,” with St. Giles’s Pound at 
its east end. Tottenham.court-road had no other 
mame than “The Road to Hampstead.” In 
Great Russell-street we notice Montague House, 
then recently built, and now improved off the 
face of the earth, to make room for the present 
British Museum, The next mansion is South- 
ampton House, which occupied the whole north 
side of what is now called Bloomsbury-square. 
The west side of the square was called Allington- 
row; the east side, Seymour-row; and the 
south side, Vernon-row; but althongh these 
were the proper names, the square -was some- 


found plans and a view of Humewood, Wicklow, 
@ mansion then in course of erection, for Mr. 
Fitzwilliam Dick, M.P.,by Mr. Kimberley, under 
the direction of Mr. William White, architect. 
Mr. White afterwards read a paper at the 
Institute of Architects descriptive of the same 
building. 

In the case which has grown ont of the 
transaction, heard in the Roils Court before the 
Master, Mr. Kimberley claimed from Mr. Dick 
and Mr. White about 15,0001. as still due to him. 

Mr. Southgate, Q.C., and Mr. Begg appeared 
for the plaintiff; Mr. Dick was represented by 
Mr. Jessel, Q.C., and Mr. Pearson; Sir R. Bag- 
gallay, Q C., and Mr. Cozens-Hardy appeared for 
Mr. White. 

From the affidavit of the plaintiff it appeared 
that he had had previons business connexions with 
Mr. White, and had in all cases received from him 
the n plans and specifications. Their 
relations had been so good that Mr. Kimberley 
was prepared to do whatever Mr. White re. 
quested, believing him to act in good faith. 

Mr. Dick intending to build, Mr. White under- 
took the commission, and prepared certain rough 
plans. These he submitted to Mr. Dick, and 
they gained his approval, always subject to the 
proviso that the total ccst, including commis- 
sion, should not exceed 15,0001. Two days after 
this approval Mr. White wrote to Mr. Kimberley 
to come to town, and on March 26th, 1866, the 
latter attended at Wimpole-street. In his 
affidavit he swears that “then he first learnt 





times called Southampton-square. In 1704, 


that the proposed works were to consi:t of a 





large mansion-house, offices, and stables, with all 
their fittings, tu be erected for Mr. Dick.” Mr, 
Kimberley avers that he saw certain rough 
elevations, and a few bare hints of ground 
plans; that from these Mr. White read out pro. 
bable quantities, to which he affixed prices, and 
that where quantities were unattainable lump 
sums were put down by Mr. Kimberley, at Mr. 
White’s suggestion. Mr. Kimberley says: “ For 
instance, Mr. White would, from some of his 
drawings, state the number of cubic feet of ex. 
cavation required. I would then state the price 
as so much per cubic yard, and then Mr. White's 
clerk would note down the number of yards and 
the rate per yard, and calculate and carry out 
the aggregate price.” Believing in the archi- 
tect, the contractor signed a tender on March 
29th, 1867, for 13,5601., on, as he states, the 
distinct understanding that he would saffer no 
loss. Of the 13,5601. of the tender, however, 
6,0001. were put down in lump sums and at 
random, and these provisional amounts proved 
quite insufficient to cover the expense after- 
wards incurred. Mr. Kimberley maintains that 
he signed even this tender under pressure, 
having been informed “tbat unless Mr. White 
sent the estimate in quickly the job would very 
likely drop through.” 

In the beginning of Jone the plaintiff fell 
seriously ill. During this time, on Jane 10th, 
Mr. Frost, Mr. White’s clerk, came to his house 
at Banbury, and bronght with him a formal 
contract and the proper specifications and work- 
ing plans, and informed him that Mr. Dick was 
anxious to have them signed, and that his 
signature must be appended at once, so that he 
(the clerk) should have time to return to London 
and hand them to Mr. Fenton (Mr. Dick’s agent), 
who was waiting to convey them to Ireland the 
same night. No draft of any of the documents 
had previously been sabmitted to the plaintiff; 
they were not read to him, and so rapidly was 
the signing performed that in half an hour Mr. 
Kimberley had initialled the whole seventy-seven 
sheets, and the defendant’s clerk, who had left 
London at midday, was back in the metropolis 
at seven p.m. On this occasion he avers that 
Mr. Frost said that “ Mr. White had taken care 
of his interests in the contract and plans, and 
that they were in accordance with the estimate 
made in March, and with the tender of the 29th 
of March, 1867.” It was subsequently found that 
the works were much more extensive and greatly 
exceeded the tender, and the counsel for the 
plaintiff declared that “ not fraud, but grave im- 
propriety had taken place in the manner in 
which the contract was obtained on the lat of 
June.” 

Plaintiff's counsel dwelt strongly on a quota- 
tion from Mr. White’s lecture at the Inati\ute. 
He said that according to Mr. White’s own ad- 
mission he had “worked up” his desiga by 
gradual and successive stages by subsequent 
consideration,—but he omitted to read that 
these were “exbibited in two books, marked 
A and B, the latter exhibiting the almost com- 
pleted design.” Book B was the one before the 
Court, and was the one upon which, confessedly, 
the estimate was made. 

No immediate difficulty arose, and the works 
were proceeded with. “It was not until the 
6th of December, 1868,” eays the plaintiff, “ that 
Mr. White gave me to understand for the first 
time that no excess in quantities was to be paid 
for, and said that if the items I then mentioned 
were not taken in the quantities he could not 
help it.” Acting under advice, the plaintiff con- 
tinued and completed the work, and Mr. Dick 
obtained possession in Jane, 1870, This was 
considerably after the contract date; bat the 
plaintiff asserted that the delay arose solely from 
Mr. White’s changes of plan and detail, and the 
erroneous information which he gave with regard 
to the accessibility of building materiale. The 
mansion, as finished, cost 25,0001., of which 
only 10,0001. had been paid, and the balance 
was refused. The plaintiff, therefore instituted 
this suit, and claimed that the contract should 
be maintained in as far as it with the 
rough estimate of March 29, 1867 ; that it should 
in other respects be deemed void ; and that the 
balance due should be paid. 

Mr. John Cox, surveyor; Sir M. Digby Wy att, 
Mr. J. T. Knowles, and Messrs. Meakin & 
Gardiner, gave evidence that a correct estimate 
could not have been made from the drawings, 
&o., given, and in the short time allowed for 
doing it. 

Mr. Southgate, QC., also led evidence to 
prove that the stables, &c., which were put in 
at a lump sum of 1,8001., and were afterw 
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executed at @ cost of 5,0001., ought to be paid by 
the defendants; and that Mr. Kimberley never 
intended to construct them according to the 
ultimate plan when he framed bis original 
estimate. 

On July 4, 1867, the plaintiff said, he re- 
marked to Mr. White that there were many 
things in the specifications which were not in- 
cluded in the estimates. Mr. White said he 
knew there were, but these were matters which 
would have to be gone into. By this, the plain- 
tiff alleged, he understood the extras were under 
the estimates, although he did not state that 
they were not included in the contract. 

Mr, Jessel, in his argument on behalf of Mr. 
Dick, said plaintiff knew that the works he had 
to execute were those mentioned in the specifica- 
tions and working drawings. He stated that 
the working-plans being thirteen in number, it 
would have occupied a skilful surveyor at least 
@ month to take out the quantities. He never 
said that he did not contract to build the house 
according to the specifications. He agreed to 
enter into @ contract according to the form sub- 
mitted to him, and the contract was not more 
unfavourable than had been stipulated for. 
There was this remarkable fact that a form was 
submitted to him at the time the tender was 
executed, and the contract was in accordance 
with the general terms submitted, although he 
had forgotten this. Mr. Jessel also urged that 
Mr. White was not Mr. Dick’s agent for the pur- 
pose of supplying accurate quantities; and that 
if Mr. Kimberley had any remedy at all, it was 
against Mr. White. He was entitled, therefore, 
to ask the Court to dismiss the bill, and with 





Mr. Dick’s evidence was :—That the plaintiff | imagined not. 


building owner and make a farther claim. 





but not otherwise. In a suit in equity the archi- 


tect could not be made responsible for costs if 


the substantial relief was sought only against 
another. Relief could nct be obtained behind 
the contract except the contract itself was set 
aside. The plaintiff alleged that Mr. White 
induced him to sign the contract upon improper 


representations, but there was no allegation of 


improper conduct on the part of the architect 
after the contract. The whole case attempted 
to be made out by the bill was based upon the 
difference between the estimated quantities and 
the quantities themselves. The plaintiff must 
establish the fact, not only that there was a 
mistake at the time the contract was entered 
into, but that the mistake was known to Mr. 
White; that Mr. White was acting as the agent 
of Mr. Dick ; and that he was perfectly cognizant 
of the fact. He submitted that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the plaintiff had no right whatever 
to join Mr. White as a co-defendant in this suit. 
No doubt, it was common enough for builders to 
make speculative tenders, but were t hey justified 
in coming, after so long a time, because the 
speculation did not tarn out well, and making 
all kinds of allegations? Sappose the stables 


bad cost 1,0001. lees than the amount estimated, | 


wou'd Kimberley then have complained? He 


Sir R. Baggallay, on behalf of Mr. White, said 
the contractor might have a remedy against the 
architect if he had been guilty of deceiving him, 


Mr. May (in Mr. White's office) | street. 


relief in such @ case would be to open a door to| mented, and which he had that afternoon sub- 
fraud. Persons who were disposed to enter into| jected for two hours and a half to the action 
contracts would be afraid of doing so if a builder | of nitric acid, without its undergoing any alte- 
were entitled, from what had passed between | rati 
himself and the architect, to come upon the | become invested with a film of silica of sufficient 





’ the inference being that the animal had 


thickness to protect it from the acid; another 
tadpole that had not undergone the same pre- 
paration having been converted into a brown 
cloud by immersion in the acid for the same 
time. Some further experiments should be 
made in this direction. The importance of 
being able to protect perishable surfaces from 
decomposition is very great. 











METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY. 


Nearty twelve hundred men are employed 
upon the station that is in progress near the end 
of New Earl-street, Cannon-street, and the ap- 
proach to it from Blackfriars. Relays of men 
are employed ard kept at work night and day. 
It is confidently expected that this last portion 
of the District line will be opened for traffic on 
Monday, Jaly 3rd. The works are already in 
soch a forward state as to admit of trains being 
run through from Blackfriars, and on Thursday 
of last week Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Glyn, M.P., 
with Mr. Fowler, engineer, Mr. Baker, engineer, 
Mr. Myles Fenton, of the Metropolitan, and 
other gentlemen, passed over the line in an ordi- 
nary train. The entrance to the booking-oflices 
| will be from the short frontage to Cannon-street, 
| between New Earl-street and Bow-lane. The 
end of the station runs up to the top of Garlick- 
hill, the nearest platform, about 25 ft. below the 
| street level, being about 40 yards from Cannon- 
When completed the station will have 








proceeded with the erection of the mansion, &o., | swears that the defendant wished the plaintiff to three double platforms, planked, 350 ft. long by 
comprised in the contract, from the early part of | be satisfied with the quantities taken, and he | 15 ft. broad, with one single platform. There 


April, 1867, to the beginning of February, 1869, | replied,—‘ Well, sir, I am.” 


Since the signing 


will be a cross platform also at the end of the 


without complaining of deception practised on | of the contract, the plaintiff had also invariably lines, giving access to the longitudinal plat- 


him, or any mistake having been made by him, | expressed himself well satisfied with the con- forms. 


The station-inspector’s office and a 


or expressing any dissatisfaction with the con- | tract, and the way in which the job was working refreshment buffet will open upon this plat- 
tract; and from time to time Mr. Dick had, pre-|out. In July, 1868, the plaintiff for the first form, the dimensions of which will be the 
viously to this suit, paid the plaintiff sams |time complained of certain deficiencies in the width of the station, 63 ft. in one direction, and 


amounting to 8,000/. on account of the works, | quantities of Bath stone and the amount of 45 ft. in the other. 


The platforms will be 


upon certificates from Mr. White. The plaintiff,| walliog. In January, 1869, the plaintiff again covered by umbrella-roofs of iron, filled in with 


however, was guilty of great delay and negli- | mentioned 


e excess in some things, particularly 


glass for the whole depth. As the name is in- 


gence in the execution of the worke. Payments the stabling, which he considered fairly worth | tended to imply, these roofs will be supported 


had been made by him from time to time upon | 2,5001. 


He again stated, however, that he 


by ranges of central pillars. The eaves, which 


the certificates of Mr. White, and he was per-| would not trouble Mr. White in any way, but, will project sufficiently over the rails to cover 
fectly ready to pay to the plaintiff whatever | would finish the job. Mr. E. Crutchloe (Mr. the entrances to the carriages, will be furnished 


might be due to him under the contract as soon 


White’s clerk) stated that the defendant was | with gutters, so that there will be no drip. The 


as he. obtained the requisite ceriificates. He|carefal thet the plaintiff shonld be perfectly space over the rails will be open, to afford per- 
knew nothing of avy communications or dealings | satisfied with the estimate. He had prepared | fect means of escape to the smoke and heated 


between the plaintiff and Mr. White prior to | the specification, and his instructions from Mr. air from the engines. 





delivery of the tender of March 29, 1867, or of | White were to be careful that it agreed with the 


the circumstances under which the plaintiff | estimate and plans. 


signed the contract; and he particularly denied 


Mr. White subsequently 
went through the draft specification, and made 


that Mr. White acted for him as agent in | some alterations in some few particulars in which 


farnishing any materials on which the plaintiff | 
alleged that he based his estimate for the tender. 


it appeared to be in excess of the estimate. 
Professor Lewis, architect, thought the draw- 


Mr. Dick states, farther, his belief that the plaintiff | ings and particulars given relating to the man- 
had full and sufficient information to enable him | sion sufficient, when supplemented by the per- 
to make his tender, and that ample opportunity | sonal explanations of Mr. White, to allow an 
was afforded for, and that there was, in fact, fall | approximate estimate to be formed ; bat not for 
exercise of, judgment on his part as to the the stables and Jaundry, and that any sum put 
amount and sufficiency of the sams mentioned in |down for them must have been a guess, He 


the tender. 
Evidence was given on the part of the de- 


had looked through the contract drawings, and 
had rarely seen avy which conveyed more accu- 


fendant that some of the works were badly | rate information. 


done. 


Mr. Ewan Christian, architect, Whitehall- 


Mr. Pearzon said plaintiff knew the terms of | place, testified to the same effect. 


the contract when he entered intoit, and neither 


Judgment bad not been given at the time of 


this court nor a court of common law would re- | our going to press. 


lieve a contractor who entered into a contract 
with his eyes open, The plaintiff did not seek 
to set aside the contract, but asked for the 
difference between the same and the value of 








THE FORMATION OF FLINTS. 
Ar a meeting of the Geologists’ Arsociation, 


the alleged excess of the quantities in the plans | on the 2nd inst., a paper was read by Mr. M. Haw- 


and specifications. He alleged that he signed 
the contract on the faith of Mr. White furaish- 
ing him with a correct estimate of the quan- 
tities; but this was not so. He stated that Mr. 
White afterwards drew buildings which would 
be more expensive, ard containing larger quan- 
tities, of which he was not aware. He attempted 
to fix Mr. Dick upon the ground that White was 
his agent; but if these alleged misrepre senta- 
tions were true, the plaintiff would have his 
remedy against Mr. White, nct against Mr. Dick. 
With regard to the general authority of an archi- 
tect, it had been held that he was the agent of 
the building owner no farther than to see that 
the specifications avd plans were adhered to, 
except he had some farther special authority 
given to him by the building owner. The archi- 
tect’s business was simply to prepare the plans 
and specifications. 

Mr. Pearson, in conclusion, urged that to grant 





kins Johnson, F.G.S., “ On the Origin of Flinta, 
and the Process of Sil'cification in general.” 
After alluding briefly to the different positions in 
which these substances occur, the author pro- 
ceeded to show that their formation is due to a 
chemical process which may be roughly ex- 
pressed, in technical languege, as the substitu- 
tion of silicon for carbon. He pointed out how 
a crop of sponges invested with their gelatinous 
flesh or sarcode, and living at the bottom of a 
deep ocean, were suddenly buried in a thick 
stratum of white mad, consisting of the minute 
shells of Foraminifera; that they then died, and 
while in the process of decomposition, this in- 
terchange of materials took place,—the nascent 
carbonic acid parting with its carbon in exchange 
for the silicon of the silicate of soda which sea- 
water is known to contain. 

At the close of the paper, the author pro- 
duced a tadpole, upon which he had experi- 


There will be nothing 
distinctive in the external appearance of the 


| station buildings, the general character of the 
| neighbouring blocks being preserved. The 


buildings are five floors in height, exclusive of 
the basement, and afford ample space for book- 
ing offices, dining-rooms, writing-rooms, and 


| other conveniences, with a large amount of 


space remaining for business offices, or other 
uses. New Earl-street will pass obliquely over 
the line at ashort distance from the station. In 
this locality the works are unusually compli- 
cated and costly, from the arbitrary nature of 
the levels of the street, and of the subway, that 
is carried across from one side of the line to the 
other. This subway is carried upon iron girders, 
and over it the street is carried upon second 
ranges of girders, with Jack arches between. 
By this arrangement, the imposition of a heavy 
mass of dead weight upon the roof of the line 
has been avoided, and an open space has been 
obtained that will be of great service for venti- 
lation. 

This final section of the District line, which is 
only about 25 chains in length, has involved an 
immense amount of labour, as may be inferred 
from the facts that in the last three months 
150,000 tons of material have been taken off, 
and 50,000 tons of material have been brought 
tothe ground. The station roofs, and the works 
near the station, will take above 1,000 tons of 
iron and steel. In some single days recently, as 
much as 2,000 tons of excavated earth from the 
works have been taken away by barges. 

The new station, although entering from 
Cannon-street, will be designated the Mansion 
House Station, as a second Cannon-street Station 
would have been inconvenient ; and it is, be- 
sides, within sight and a short distance of the 
Mansion House, the Royal Exchange, and the 
Bank. This extension will be the terminus of 
the District system, and an end, for the present, 
of the idea of an inner circuit. It may be re- 
membered, however, that in the Jast Act obtained 





by the Metropolitan District Company, a clause 
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was juced depriving the company of power 
to debar any other company that might, in the 
fature, be willing to complete the circle. It is 
inconceivable that any separate company will 
ever engage to execute such ao enormously costly 
and relatively unprofitable work as a line from 
New Earl-street to Tower-hill; and the circui', 
if it is ever to be joined up, must be by ashorter 
and less costly route than by the abandoned por- 
of District line, and the ee 
portion of the Metropolitan line,—to which t 
co is held bonnd by Parliament,—that 
were to have met at Tower-hill. 
dispute between the Metropolitan and the 
Metropolitan District companies, as to the work- 
i trains, has been satisfactorily arranged, 
will, from next month, run alternate 
trains from Moorgate-street and Mansion House 
stations. Each company will have equal rights 
to through booking to all thestations. The pro- 
portions of the takings for the traffic to which 
the two companies are respectively entitled, will 
be settled in the ordinary way at the clearing- 
The District Company have already 
ived a large quantity of rolling stock, which 
is being provided under contracta with a number 
of eminent firms. 








TRAMWAY PROGRESS. 
de- 


At a special general meeting of the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company, the following 
Bills pending in Parliament have been ap- 
proved :—An Act to empower the North Metro- 
politan Tramway Company to construct new 
tramways, and for other purposes; and an Act 
to empower the company to construct additional 
street tramways in the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey, and the City of London, and for 
other purposes. The approving of a third Bill, 
authorising the promoter of the Columbia Market 
to make certain improvements and tramways in 
connexion with the said markets, was postponed, 
certain alterations in the Bill being necessary. 

The tramway between the City and Holloway 
has now been iaid along the City-road, and past 
the Angel on ita way to Holloway. The portly 
carriages have begun to run between the City 
and the Angel, where they will have a sharp turn 
to pass when they go on to Holloway. 

There is active preparation for a perfect net- 
work of tramways on the Surrey side of the 
metropolis ; as, in addition to the existing Clap- 
ham, Brixton, and Westminster tramroad now 
in use for public traffic, a line of tramway is 
being laid from Camberwell-green to Kenning- 
ton-janction, and a new tramway is in course of 
completion from Blackfriars Bridge to Camber- 
well, a portion of which is laid on asphalte; and 
this line will be connected to the Peckham tram- 
way, and will then form an entire ronte from 
Blackfriars and the Elephant and Castle to 
Greenwich, and this portion will be shortly 
opened for public traffic. Tram-rails will also 
be laid from the Elephant and Castle at New- 
ington, down St. s-road, and connected 
to the present Westminster line. 








METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 

S1n,—When we complain that it is impossible 
to obtain a sufficient supply of pure water for our 
metropolis, we lose sight of the fact that the 
impossibility arises solely from the nature of the 
demand, which requires a water pure enough for 
human consumption, and yet plentifal enough to 
be used forevery purpose, even for the watering 
of our streets, and cleansing of our sewers. 

The most favoured village population, whose 
clear unfailing spring Londoners cast envying 
— upon, would soon exhaust their supply were 

thus prodigal in its use. In fact, in London, 
and in our large towns, we attempt more than is 
attained in any country district, except, indeed, 
on the borders of our mountain streamlets. The 
difficulty of laying and maintaining a double 
service of pipes, &c., seems almost insuperable ; 
but let this once be faced and mastered, the rest 
is easy. We should find a source of supply 
sufficient to give the purest and best of water for 
homan consumption to the whole of London, 
with proper precaution to prevent waste or mis- 
use, but not to limit or stint its quantity. 

Farther, we require a clear and inoffensive, 


i 


but not necessarily a chemically pure 
and this could be had more essily than 
unlimited quantity for every common 
We could choose the softest water, best fi 
washing, which cannot be when it is to 
also for drinking and cooking. In a 
are attempting to combine two objects, 
attain neither. We demand a water 
purest quality, Bees a mangers sufficient 
every purpose, from same source. 

Tomas Birkett. 
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ILLUSTRATED WALL-PAPERS. 


WELL printed, in tints, on large sheets of 
ithe saml et idge & Co. have issued 





|8 number of the best engravings originally given i 


‘in the British Workman, each surrounded t 
‘the tale or descriptive matter referring to it. 
|The desire is that they may be used for deco- 
rating the walls of cottages, workshops, schools, 
and nurseries. They are excellent specimens of 
the art of wood engraving, and well adapted to 
‘the purpose in view. ‘he price is little more 
than nominal. We willingly assist in making 
| them known, and sincerely hope that they will be 
| largely made use of. 
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THE COST OF CONCRETE BUILDING. 


Srz,—Mr. Tall’s statement in the Builder, that 
the cost of concrete walls varies according to 
circumstances, from 6s. to 12s. per cubic yard, 
‘errs as much on one side as Mr. Wonnacott’s 
does on the other. 

It is generally allowed that for ordinary work 
a not Jees proportion of cement shall be used 





than one part out of eight by measure, and with |‘ 


that proportion Mr. Tall says in his pamphlet it 


is possible to do walling at 4s. per cubic yard. | again 


This is simply ridiculous, as one-eighth of a 
yard is two bushels and five-eighths of another 
bushel ; and, assuming the walis to be half-“ pack- 
ing,” more than one and a quarter bushel of 
cement would be requisite, costing in London 2s. 
per bushel; and to this must be added value of 
labour, packing-stones, gravel, haulage, appa- 
ratus, &. 

A concrete wall measures when finished, if no 

| packing is used, one-fifth less than the materials 
used in the same, exclusive of the cement; and 
I find that in a 9-inch wall sufficient packing 
only can be used to compensate for this diminu- 
tion in balk; and I do not agree with Mr. Tall’s 
views in using as much packing as possible, but 
in my work I lay down as a rale there shall be 
6 in. of concrete between each layer of packing- 
stones, and no two pieces of the latter shall be 
placed nearer than 3 in. to each other, or 2 in. 
from either face of any wall. 

Mr. Tali says his labourers earn 7d. per hour 
in building the walls by measure; therefore, as 
four men are required for the parpose, it must 
follow that in a working day of ten hours they 
must do (at the price Mr. Tall, in his book, gives 
as the fair value, exclusive of fixing the 
ratus, viz., ls. 6d. per cubic yard) nearly 16 
yards,—an amount of work in an ordinary way 
impossible to be done as it should be without the 

aid of crushing, mixing, and hoisting machines, 
_ the cost of which would prevent their use on any 
| but extensive works, and then not always with 


| profit. 

| It is doubtfal whether, as a rule, any material 
|advantage is gained in letting piecework the 
building of concrete walls, unless constant per- 
sonal supervision can be given; the natural 
desire to do as much work as possible in the 
| least amount of time often leads to the mate- 
| vials being improperly mixed, and an immode- 
rate amount of water used. The few pounds 
additional cost in having men on whom reliance 
can be placed t> do this special work by day 
payment is, in my opinion, after a trial of both 
systems, money judiciously expended ; and in my 
own experience 1 find that good substantial 
work, using only the best materials, can be done 
in this way, every expense and charge included, 
at prices varying from 10s. to 15s. per cubic yard, 
according to circumstances. 

Mr. Tali’s assertion that the attempts to pro- 
duce concrete apparatus differing from his have 
been failures, is notcorrect, as | have superintended 
within these last two years concrete buildings, 
for the walls of which the apparatus of another 
maker has been solely used, which walls, had 
bricks been used, would have required a million 
anda half; and I hope, with the same spparatus 
to have an equal amonnt still to do. 
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beyond what can be obtained. 
many purposes and in many places, is far supe- 
rior to bricks or stone, bat it will never super- 
Ne te tw . 





Srr,—Being the first to erect a cement concrete 
in London (viz., my ¥ , in Eesx-street, Southwark), 
punees ren, SS Mace Guay se fn: Mahe my pene 
on 


cost of concrete for the apparatus ; 
| jhis sum is excessive, when comp 
| ae Se 
apparatus to rst building erected 
it would be iair to add the entire cost of the seaffold- 
ing used in a single briek or stone building. It 
borne in mind that I use not a single pole, putlog, or cc 
in the erection of any of my bi lage; which plas 
had to purchase, I have no doubt woald cost qui 
moth os the sapatates fie. the class of OS 
erecting. With reference to the apparatus 
regarded as builder's plant, I must ask Mr. Wonnacott to 
excuse me if I differ in opi with him upon this point. 
I have no other plast but the apparatus; and 
possible the w I have executed could be 


happy to state, with the aid of Messrs. 
son’s Portland cement, the whole of the works have been 
ES eS respect. These are my 


Ss. 
The warehouse I am now erecting, adjoining the pre- 
sent one, is under the su ion of the same eminent 
architect that superin the erection of my first 
ck, and I respectfully invite any one in’ to in- 
epect the works in progress. H. Goopwis, 








EPSOM CEMETERY. 


Tue new cemetery at Epsom was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Winchester on the 9th inst. In 
August last the board invited six architects to 
send in designs for the cemetery buildings, when 
those by Messrs. Shaw & Young, of London, 
were selected. A contract was entered into with 
Mr. T. Nye, of Ealiog, in September, and the 
works are now brought to a termination. The 
new cemetery is situated on a rising ground on 
the Downs, between the Grand Stand and the 
town, and contains about seven acres of land, 
which is enclosed by a Kentish rag-stone wall, 
surmounted by a dwarf wrought-iron railing. 
There are two entrances, one in the Downs 
Lower-road, and one in the Middle-road. The 
gates are of wrought-iron scrollwork, the deco- 
rative work being made to emphasise the con- 
stractional line; the piers are of Kentish rag 
and Bath stone. . 

At the entrance in the Downs Lower-road is 
a gate lodge, one story high, eontaining rooms 
for the ce keeper, and wash-rooms, 4c. 
for the public. Facing the apprva-h is a 
quaint bay window with traceried heads, and the 
porch is carried up as a turret, the upper part 
being constructed of timbers. In the centre of 
the cemetery are two detached chapels, V!2., 
— and Dissenting. The former consists 

nave and chancel, with a round tower 02 
the north side, and porch of massive timber 
work on the south side. The latter #8 
simply a nave, with an east end, 
and a square tower over the porch at the south- 
west corner. The upper part of this tower @ 
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also constructed with timber-work, with turning 
largely employed in it. The whole of the build- 
ings are in the Early English style, of a simple 
The walls are bailé with Kentish 
rag and Bath stone: the roof is an open 
timber one, covered with sea-green slates, and 
finished with a red tile ridge. The lead 
lights, in which stained glass is sparingly intro- 

as well as all the fittings and furniture, 


A ly ¢ : 
ve carried out by Mr. Nye, 

ander the direction of the architects. Mr. R. 

Edwards was clerk of the works. 
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THE HORTON HOSPITAL, BANBURY. 


i Tuts hospital, now completed, was commenced 
in June, 1869, by the late Miss Horton, of High- 
bury, London, and was intended by her to be a 
gift to the town of Banbury. Her death, in 
July, 1869, caused a stoppage of the works for 
some months. They were, however, resumed in 


har at 1870, by her great-nephew, Mr. J. H. 


_ The building stands in its own grounds, and 
is constructed in red brick with black bands and 
Box-ground Bath stone dressings, and is of a 
domestic Gothic design. It consists of a centre 
block with lofty tower, containing the executive 
portion of the establishment, and two wings in 
which are the wards for patients. In the centre, 
or executive portion, there is on the ground floor 
an entrance-hall, 10 ft. by 16 ft., paved with 
encaustic tiles, leading into a corridor about 
180 ft. long, varying in width from 9 ft. to 7 ft., 
by which access is obtained to all parts of the 
building. On the right and left of the entrance- 
hall, and connected with it and the corridor, are 
the surgeon’s, matron’s, and porter’s rooms. 
Opening from the corridor is the operating-room, 
20 ft. by 16 ft., with an open timber roof and a 
students’ gallery, well lighted by four large win- 
dows and a lantern light. Under the gallery 
are lavatories for the use of the students, with 
hot and cold water for the use of the operating- 
room; waiting-rooms are provided for men and 
women, and dispensing and consulting rooms, a 
room for convalescenta, 16 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft., and 
rooms for hospital stores and comforts. The 
wings contain the wards for male and female 
patients respectively, constructed on the pavilion 
system. They are each 48 ft. long by 24 ft. 
wide and 16 ft. high, with fireplaces at each end, 
and lighted on both sides and at end. At one 
end of the wards, and having direct ventilation 
from the external air, are lavatories, sinks, bath- 
rooms, &c., with an ample supply of hot and cold 
water laid on; and at the other ante-rooms, 
sculleries with sinks, and nurses’ rooms. The 
wards and the rooms appertaining to them 
are plastered throughout with polished Parian 
cement, The dressings to doors and windows 
are also executed in cement, and the floors are 
wainscot waxed over. Ventilation is obtained to 
the wards and rooms adjoining by means of 
openings in the ceilings, air-flues, &c. 

With the exception of the kitchen and bed- 
rooms for the and matron, the whole of 
the hospital is on the ground floor. 

The whole of the works under the contracts, 
amounting to a little over 6,0001, have been 
carried out by Messrs. Franklin & Sons, of Ded- 
dington, from the designs of Mr. Charles H. 
Driver, of London. 











TRANSMISSIBILITY OF INTELLECTUAL 
QUALITIES. 


Ar a meeting of the Statistical Society, on the 
20th, Mr. William Newmarch, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair, Mr. Hyde Clarke read a paper “‘ On 
the Transmissibility of Intellectual Qualities in 
England.” As one kind of test of intellectual 
exertion he took the statistics of the writera of 
books in the “ Biographia.” Of 2,000 authors, 
750 were born in country districts and 1,250 in 
town districts. Examining the towns and the 
distributions in them, 333 were allotted to 
London, 73 to Edinburgh, and 53 to Dablin. 
The largest numbers in the tables beyond these 
were found in cathedral and collegiate cities. 
The deductions he drew were that intellectual 
activity is distributed unequally, but that it is 
more among the town or more highly-educated 
population than among the rural population. 
He pointed out that the larger the concentrated 
educated population the larger is the intel- 
lectual development, and he referred to the like 
examples of Greece, Rome, and modern Europe, 


where the same law is to be traced. The great 
modern centres of industry in England occupy a 
low relative position in the list, and are scarcely 
to be noticed; but they are now beginning to 
contribute. He affirmed that the literary class 
was prodaced from the educated class, and not 
from the illiterate classes. While no educa- 
tional effort will produce men of great genius, he 
inferred that literary attainments are in re/ation 
to literary culture, or the culture of the educated 
classes, and that by extending education to other 
classes of the population the intellectual capacity 
of the community will be extended and pro- 
pagated within certain limits. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


West Bromwich Public Buildings. —We can 
now go a little more into particulars as to the 
result of this competition. The committee ob- 
tained the assistance of Mr. E. Christian in 
making the selection, and say in their report,— 

“Your committee recommend the following plans in 
the order named, and suggest also that the premium for 
second plan of Town-hall and Library be divided amo 
the two named as second in the proportion of the p 
expenditure, and that this be a condition of the award of 
second premium, Your committee also recommend that 
the acceptance of ‘Compact’s’ plan of Town-hall, and 
*A in a circle’ for Free Library, be also conditional 
upon the architects to whom they belong consenting to 
the carrying out of such plans only to the extent to which 
they are po ree Town-hall and Offices.—Ist, ‘Com- 
pact;’ 2nd, ‘Progress.’ Free Library.—Ilst, ‘A in a 
cirele;’ 2nd, ‘ Fleur-de-lis.” Markets.—lst, ‘A in a 
circle.” Baths.—lst, ‘Bond Fide;’ 2nd, ‘ Progress,’ 
Sabjoined are tbe names of the successful candidates :— 
‘Compact,’ Messrs. Alexander & Henman, High-street, 
Stockton-on-Tees; ‘ Progress,’ Mr. William Hale, Temple- 
row West, Birmingham ; ‘A in a circle,’ Messrs. We 
& Proud, Wolverhampton; ‘ Fleur-de-lis,)5 Mr. Joseph 
Hewitt, Edmunad-street, London ; * Bona} Fide,’ Mr. 
Pincher.” 

The report was adopted. The following resola- 
tion was then passed :— 

‘That the plans of ‘Compact,’ ‘A in a circle,’ and 
* Bona Fide,’ be accepted for the buildings mentioned in 
the report of the General Purposes Committee, subject 
to the conditions named in the report and instructions to 
architects; and that the second premium be given to the 
architects named in the same report, and subject to the 
like conditions.” 
By another resolation the General Purposes 
Committee were empowered to communicate 
with the architects of the plans accepted, and 
to obtain tenders and report to the Board. 

Winchester Guildhall.—In coming to their 
decision the committee selected, from forty-six 
designs submitted, six as especially meritorious. 
The following is a list of them, with the names 
of authors:—No. 25, “ Utile Dulce,” accepted, 
Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, Hastings; No. 1, 
second premium of 501.,—motto, “Tria jancta 
in uno,”—Mesers. James Newman, Russ, & 
Minns, Westminster; No. 27, “ Concentration,” 
Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan, Dablin ; No. 26, ‘“‘ Manners 
makyth Man,” Mr. Edw. W. Godwin, London ; 
No. 8, “Caer Gwent,” Messrs. Woodzell & 
Collcut, London ; No. 38, “ Compass,” Mr. Chas. 


F. Crapp, Bristol. 














THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A mass meeting of the 
engineers on strike has been held on the Town 
Moor. About 5,000 were present, who marched 
to the moor preceded by bands of music, the 
greatest order prevailing. Resolutions were 
passed, declaring that the conduct of the masters 
had been such as to justify the men in going 
out; and that, believing that the hours of labour 
should be reduced to nine per day, and being 
now on strike to secure that system, they would 
not on any account recommence work on any 
other terms than fifty-four hours per week. The 
strike has paralysed the engine trade, so far as 
this district is concerned. There is no reliance 
that orders given to Newcastle establishments 
still working will be executed, the fear being 
that all the men employed in them may be forced 
out on strike any week. It is calculated that 
the firm of Messrs. Stephenson alone have lost 
orders through that cause to the large extent of 
30,0001. Great fears are entertained by the 
manufacturing engineers of the district that 


not recoverable for many years to come. The 
practice of coercing their fellow workmen to 
quit work is said to be prevalent amongst the 
unionists.——The strike among the joiners of 
Newcastle and Gateshead has extended over 
nine weeks. Daring that time we are told, the 
men have gradually been leaving the district for 
other centres of employment, upwards of forty 





hands having been sent to the north, while 


already the trade has been injured to an extent | past 


other places have received su The union 
officials also state that they have delegates 
engaged in advocating their movement in Lan- 
cashire, and, of the men who originally came 
out on strike, bly less than one-half now 
remain in the locality. The masters, on the other 
hand, have been filling up the places of those 
who left them, and it is understood that further 
action in this direction is still contemplated. 

West Hartlepool.—The whole of the body of 
labourers, who number nearly 400, employed in 
the Bond yard and about the docks at West 
Hartlepool, by the several contractors, struck 
work on Monday week, because their employers 
refused to comply with their request to shorten 
the time of labour on Saturdays to a couple of 
hours less than the existing period, which now, 
inclusive of the dinner-hour, extends up to four 
p-m. The men desire to cease work in future 
at one p.m., without an intermediate dinner-hoar. 
——As far as the firm of Messrs. Denton, Gray, 
& Co., of West Hartlepool, is concerned, the ship 
carpenters’ strike is at an end. A deputation of 
five of the men had an interview with Mr. Wm. 
Gray, to whom they offered to accept that 
gentleman’s original offer of 6d. per day extra 
wages, the hours (57$ per week) to remain as 
before ; they also offered that, if the nine hours 
were to be conceded to the men upon old work, 
they would be content with 5s. per day. Mr. 
Gray remaining firm to his first proposal, the 
deputation withdrew, ‘promising to confer with 
the body of the men in the course of the evening ; 
and the result of this conference was that as 
many of the men as the excessively wet weather 
would permit to work, presented themselves at 
the yard, it being fully understood that as soon 
as the weather moderated the others would 
follow. 

Lineoln.—A meeting of master builders was 
held to receive the bricklayers’ delegates, when 
the following resolution was passed :— 

“ That, considering the agreement entered into a few 
years ago, between the employer and employed, whereby 
six months’ notice should be given on either part of any 
alteration of rules, and since the bricklayers had given 
printed notice to the employers only on March 8th, 1871, 
to take effect at the present time, thas breaking faith, the 
employers are not prepared to discuss the question now, 
but are willing to meet the bricklayers’ delegates a month 
before the proper notice expires to sevtle the question.” 
The stonemasons having given the proper six 
months’ notice, the employers, at an adjourned 
meeting, proposed that the wages should be as 
follows :— 

“Four shillings and tenpence for the first five days of 
the week, and two shillings and tenpence for Saturday, 
leaving off work on that day at half-past twelve.” 

Middleton.—All the masters of the carpenters 
and joiners of Middleton, with one exception, 
have granted an increase in the wages of their 
employés of 1s. per week, and to allow the 
men to cease work on Saturdays at twelve o'clock 
instead of one. The wages are now, therefore, 
29s. per week, and the hours fifty-four to the 
week. The men asked fur 30s., but gave way at 
the request of the masters. 








NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this society was held 
on the 2nd inst., Mr. T. C. Hine, president, in 
the chair. Mr. Hine, in a few remarks, con- 
gratulated the members of the association on 
the success which attended the great conference 
of architects which took p'ace in London the 
week previously, and at which he was present as 
a delegate from the Nottingham Association, ia 
pursuance of the resolution passed at their last 
meeting. It was with sincere regret that he 
adverted to the remarkable fact that, at the very 
time the metropolitan and provincial architects 
were gathered together in general conference, to 
discuss questions of professional practice and to 
ascertain how far they could best promote the 
advancement of architecture in its ssthetical 
and constructive branches, the inhabitants of 
the next greatest city in the world were madly 
engaged in the wilfal destraction of some of the 
finest architectural monuments of present and 
ages. Happily, however, these senseless 
and disgraceful proceedings were confined to one 
city. Mr. Hine then slladed to the fact that our 
continental neighbours set us an example iu 
respect to conferences ; for at the 15th Biennial 
Congress held in Hamburg, the German gather- 
ing, which consisted of 800 architects and engi- 
neers, was on a great scale, and would make the 
most cheerful and lively of our own appear some- 





what dull. Their meetings were evidently as 
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social and recreative in their character as they 
were intellectual; for upon this oceasion, after 
they had transacted business matters, there 
were two conversazioni, two excursions down the 
Elbe, a public breakfast, a public dinner, and & 
special representation at the theatre, the whole 
concluding with a grand display of fireworks. 

A vote of thanks was proposed to the Pre- 
sident of the Nottingham Architectural Associa- 
tion for the satisfactory way in which he had 
represented the association, and to the other 
officers of the society for their past services ; 
after which a ballot was taken for the election 
for the ensuing year, the result being as follows : 
—President, T. C. Hine, Pres. Arch. Axsoc. ; 
Vice-President, R. Evans ; Treasurer, R. Jalland; 
Hon. Sec., F. Jackson, C.E. Council: S. Datton 
Walker, F.S.A.; J. C. Gilbert, J. Jackson, J. 8. 
Norris, C.E.; W. H. Booker. Auditors: W. A. 
Heazell, W. 8. Bzckitt. Mr. Wa'ker strongly 
urged the new Council to arrange for a series of 
papers on architectural and engineering subjects 
for the ensuing session. afver which the meeting 








PROPOSED COMPLIMENT TO THE 
“COMEDIE FRANCAISE.” 


Tue arrangements for giviog a complimentary 
banquet to the members of the Comédie 
Francaise now in London are making satisfactory 
progress, and the result will, we hope, be worthy 
of the purpose. The desire is not merely to 
offer a hearty welcome to the oldest-established 
body of actors in Europe, now visitors here under 
distressing circumstances, and to show right 
appreciation of the admirable skill and har- 
moniousness they exhibit, but to do honour to 
the art itself. The list of stewards already 
includes,— 

The Earl Granville, Viscount Powerscourt, Lord Lytton, 
Lord Houghton, Lord Dufferin, Lord Henry Lennox, Capt. 
Armstrong, Messrs. G. Bancroft, Shirley Brooks, F. Madox 
Brown, Dion Boucicault, P. Calderon, R.A., C. Calthorp, 
John Clarke, Dutton Cook, Charles Dickens, Sir Charles 
Dilke, bart., W. Hepworth Dixon, George Du Maurier, 
General Sir H. De Bathe, George Evans, Lord BE. Fitz- 
maurice, M.P., J. A. Froude, Capt. Hamber, 8ir Thomas 
Hardy, D.C.L., John Hare, John Hollingshead, Tom 
Hood, Walter Lacy, R. Lee, Sir Baldwin Leighton, bart., 
Fred, Leighton, K.A., C. Appleton, H. N. Barnett, Bayle 
Bernard, J. B. Buckstone, C. Calvert, H. 8. Cheltenham, 
H. F. Chorley, Wilkie Collins, Sidney Colvin, F. W. 
Cosens, E. Dicey, Right Hon. B. Disraeli, Dr. Doran, F.8.A., 
i tg et i YR Rg eg 
N. Maccoll, W. C. Macready, Westland Marston, LL.D , 
Herman C. Merivale, J. E. Millais, R.A , Alfred Morrison 
A. W. E. O'Shaughnessy, Sir Robert Peel, bart., Samuel 
Phelps, Rev. W. B. Pyke, J. R. Planché, Sir F. Pollock, 

., W. R. 8. Ralston, Charles Reade, B. W. Richard- 
son, M.D., Clement W. Scott, Palgrave Simpson, E. A. 
Sothern, Algernon C. Swinburne, L. Alma Tadema, Tom 
Taylor, Cave Thomas, Moy Thomas, Hermann Vezin, 
E. M. Ward, R.A., B. Webster, J. A. M. Whistler, Alfred 
Wigan, W. G. Wills, C. L. Gruneisen, A, J. Lewis, 
H. Merivale, C.B., Serjeant Parry, George Painter, 
Henry Reeve, Hon. W. Komilly, Col. Richards, W. H. 
Russell, LL.D., Charles Santley, Sir Bruce M. Seton, 
bart., G. Clarkson Stanfi-ld, J. Ashby Sterry, H. Smart, 
Sir W. Tite, M.P., Alfred Tennyson, and others, in 
number altogether about 100. 


The entertainment will probably take the 
shape of a déjetiner at the Crystal Palace, and 
will be given about the 5th of July. As the size 
of the party is to be limited, tickets will be 
obtainable only through a steward. Mr. Joseph 
Knight ani Mr. Lewis Wingfield are asting 
indefatigably as honorary secretaries. 








BUILDINGS FOR MUSIC. 


Siz,—There appears to be good reasoning in 
your recent observa'‘ions on the sabject of build- 
ings for music, &c. 

The question is whether a room intended for 
conceris or public speaking should exceed a 
certain length, height, and width, and also the 
material with which the walls and ceilings should 
be composed. As regards the former, I believe 
it was and is considered, that St. James’s Church 
in Piccadilly is nearly perfect for the advantages 
of sound, and that clergymen have generally 
— of it. 

some of our early parish churches it used 
to be the fashion of iatroducing a sounding-board 
over the pulpit toconfine thesound. As regards 
the material to be used for assisting sound, I 
believe it has long been considered that wood has 
the preference over any other material for lining 
the walls up to acertain height, and forming the 
ceiling of the same material. Another point is 
the form a room should take for the purposes of 
conveying sound agreeably, without too much 
vibration, echo, &. The question for con- 
sideration is whether there would not be an 
advantage in forming the orchestra end or plat- 
form in that of a curve, and also the ceiling over, 


In the new Honse of Commons it was found 
that the room was too lofty for the comfort of 
speaking, and the late Sir Charles Barry lowered 
it in height, and formed the ceiling in wood, and 
canted off the sides, which had been previously 


tried in another public room, and had been found | fragme: 


advantageous. There is another advantage ia 
using wood: it is capable of every species of 
decoration, which can be renewed at pleasure, 
with less cost and damage than plaster. The 
concert-room in Store-street I have heard spoken 
well of, and the end (al h not elegant in 
form) has been found to assist sound : it is splayed 
off at the back of the orchestra. 

Ia old Westminster Bridge each of the stone 
recesses was semicircular in form at the back, 
as also the ceiling, and conveyed sound in an 
extraordinary manner, and formed an echo in 
the opposite recess. A word to the wise. 

A SvupscriBER, 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Prison-Building and Convict-Labour.—Ia reply 
to Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. Brace said it was the in- 
tention of the Government to ask for a vote of 
money during the present session for the pur- 
pose of building a convict-prisov. The Home 
Department had had no consultation with the 
War Department as to the possible employment 
of convict-labour upon the works, which had not 
yet been decided upon. Government had de- 
cided upon nothing which might relate to the 
fortifications of Chatham, and nothiog would be 
done before Parliament was consulted. 

Thames Embankment.—Ono the motion of Mr. 
Glyn, in the absence of Mr. Gladstone, a select 
committee was appointed to inquire whether, 
having regard to the various righte and inte- 
rests involved, it was expedient that the 
land reclaimed from the Thames, and lying 
between Whitehall-gardens and Whitehall-place, 
should, in whole or in part, be appropriated for 
the advantage of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis ; and, in such case, in what manner such 
appropriation should be effected. 

South Kensington Museum.—Mr. OC. Bentinck 
asked the First Commissioner of Works when he 
woald be prepared to exhibit the plans and 
model of the proposed Nataral History Maseum 
at South Kensington, and whether before the 
estimate fur the work was proposed ; and when 
the instructions and correspondence relatiog to 
the new Nataral History Maseum, which had 
been ordered to be laid upon the table, would be 
in the hands of members. Mr. Ayrton replied 
that the correspondence relating to the new 
Nataral History Maseam would be laid on the 
table next day. With regard to the model, he 
had never contemplated such a thing; but, with 
respect to the drawicgs and p’aus, they would 
be laid on the table, but it would be some time 
before they were ready. Mr. C. Bentinck asked 
whether the estimate for the large expenditare 
involved would be proposed before the plans were 
laid on the table. Mr. Ayrton said, “ If the plans 
are not laid on the table when the estimate 
comes, the vote must necessarily be proposed 
without them.” 








THE PEBBLES IN THE STREET. 


A Lecture by Canon Kingsley has been de- 
livered in the King’s School, Chester, the sub- 
ject being “ The Pebbles in the Street.” There 
was @ good audience. 

In commencing, the lecturer proceeded to say 
that when he first came into Chester, almost the 
first thing which caught his eye, and aroused 
an interest which rose almost to awe, was the 
rounded pebbles—cobbles, as they called tham— 
with which their streets were paved. He never 
saw any stones exactly like them, although he 
guessed what they were. He had been spelling 
out their story for years past in other places ; 
in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. They were, to 
him, old friends with whom he had, as yet, only 
corresponded, but whom he had at last met face 
to face; and when he took up the notion.of 
giviog lectures on physical science, one of his 
first thoughts was—“‘I wonder if the people 
know the strange, I may say the awfal, history 
of the pebbles beneath their feet; and, if not, 
whether they would care to hear it from me?” 
And now the time had come. The first fact, 
which he was sure would s:rike them about these 
pebbles was, that they are fragments of rock, 
different from any rocks around Chester; the 
second was that all are more or less rubbed and 





rounded, and also scratched. There are sand- 





stone rocks about Chester, but those pebbles 
which are sandstones are exceedingly hard and 
crystalline. Many of them, like some of those 
in Abbey-square, are rounded fragments of white 
limestone, bat the greater portion of them are 
nts of rock which they would not see in 
situ till they got into mountainous districts ; 
into Wales, or the north of England, or Scotland, 

The lecturer then went into the subject of 
glacial action, and explained, in an interesting 
way, how the cobbles probably came to be 
where and what they were. As a hamble 
student of the subject, who had looked the fact 
in the face for more than twenty years, he wag 
about as certain, he said, that they could only 
be explained by ice as he was certain that his 
having got there by rail could only be explained 
by steam. Bat what would no doubt startle 
them was in being asked to believe that such 
enormous changes of climate had taken place, 
They would be very astonishing if there were no 
facts to prove it. But there could be no reason. 
able doubt that the climate of this northern 
hemisphe-e had changed enormously more than 
once; that disturbances of land and water, of 
the shape and size of continents and seas, had 
taken place again and again; and there could 
be no doubt that before the age of ice vanished 
the whole of the north of Earope was more of an 
island than it was now. 








THE PALMERSTON STATUE AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


S1x,—My attention has been called to a letter 
in your number of May 27ch, on the subject of 
the above statue, signed by “A Friend to 
Justice.” Iam much obliged to the writer, but 
not knowing who he is, this is the only way I 
have of thanking him. 

Previous'y to meeting the Palmerston Com- 
mittee, I had offered to do a much smaller statue 
for 5001.; bot at the meeting whea I received 
the commission, 8001, was proposed as the 
amount to be paid to me, which was seconded, 
and carried unanimously, and entered in the 
minutes of the meetiag. 

As the work progressed I frequently men- 
tioned the amount of 8001. in correspondence, 
withont any objection being made to it; on the 
contrary, the mayor wrote,— You have been 
very indulgent,” and promised to take steps to 
raise the money. More than two years passed, 
and the statue had been finished and exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, before I first heard from 
the town clerk that the committee considered 
5001. a legal debt, and the 3001. a debt of honoar. 
The balance of the 5001. was not even paid until 
I commenced legal proceedings. 

Tuomas SuHarp, 
Sculptor of the Palmerston Statue 
at Southampton. 








DRINK AND PAY THE PIPER! 


Siex,—I read, in the Builder, of poisoned water 
in leaden pipes ; also of attempts to electro-plate. 
the interior of pipes. I should like to have the 
monopoly of piping to the tune of half-price and 
no poison. Gutta-percha tubes are made of 
various bores. I would thrust broad stoneware 
rings inside pipes, a stout lath (steeped in hot 
gutta-percha solution) to rest on the rings to 
prevent the pressure of the earth collapsing the 
tube. The above could be laid quickly, cheaply, 
and would last for ages. Perhaps some of your 
readers may perceive some drawback to the 
above which has escaped my perception. 2 








ON THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT 
OF PORITLAND CEMENT. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of this Society on the 2nd inst.» 
Mr. Plumbe read a paper “Ou the Treatment of 
Portland Cement.” In the course of it he said,— 
Firstly (and chiefly), I would submit that Port- 
land cement should be no more treated as stone 
than it should as wood, or any other material of 
equally different nature. It should be treated 
exclusively and entirely es a plastic material, 
always remembering that it is a comparatively 
thin coat laid over and upon some other materia 
forming the bulk of the walling, it being generally 
presumed that it is of superior harduess and 
durability,and more waterproof than the material 
it covers, and that to that extent it is intend 
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as a protection and preservative of the same. 
This, it seems to me, would indicate that it should 
be treated with great breadth and in large sur- 
faccs. I should certainly be exceedingly carefal 
how I broke up the surface, and should always 
endeavour to treat it as a covering laid on, and 
to preserve a flatness and absence of everything 
like high relief and deep sinking. Carrying out 
the idea of its being a plastic material, I should 
not object to run s mouldings as could be 
obtained in the thickness of the cement itself; 
but I think care should be taken to keep the 
mouldings as fine as would be done in designing 
any other plaster work, such, for instance, as 
would be employed for inside cornices and 
similar plaster features. Anything like elabo- 
rately moulded and blocked cornices, requiring 
stone cores and other artificial means of obtain- 
ing projection should be avoided; but if it were 
necessary to project walls or to use a cornice, I 
would prefer to use such as could be run on any 
projection that could be obtained in the material 
of the walling itself. For instance, in the con- 
crete building I am erecting, I bring over the 
walls as & w cove at top, and [ 
covering the same with coloured cement, adding 
one or two shallow mouldings, such as can be 
got in the thickness of the cement. Anythi 
in the shape of architraves, pedimente, or other 
dressings to window and door openings should be 
avoided ; but good effects might be got by form- 
ing splays and shallow mouldings round 
the reveals. Jointing or lining the surface, as 
usually seen in stucco work, should be avoided 
as an imitation of stone jointing, and as destroy- 
ing breadth and flatness of surface; but incised 
lines and ornament of shallow depth may well 
be employed to obtain richness of effect and to 
cut up the surface without destroying the breadth. 
The true treatment of cement-work would 
probably lead to a very extensive use of these 
narrow sinkings, both in lines and ornament, and 
such a treatment would be legitimate, as they 
could readily be ran and worked in the cement. 
The texture of the face of the work is of im- 
portance. If finished off and floated with a wood- 
float the sand is brought very much to the sur- 
face, and a rough texture is given to the work, 
that being generally the surface now given to 
cement work as usually executed. The advan- 
tage of this rough surface is doubtfal, especially 


blae is made of German ultramarine, mixed as 
before; the green is obtained by green ultra- 
marine, and this, by daylight, is of an exceed- 
ingly nice tint: the colour, itself, however, is 
expensive, so much 20 as to render its use ia 
large quantities somewhat improbable : the pro- 
portions are as before; the yellow is made of 
cadmiam yellow and Thames sand: brighter 
colours might be obtained, but it is hardly 
a colour that could be used in decoration to any 
extent unless mixed with others. Good blacks 
might be made with black manganese mixed in 
the same proportions. All these colours could be. 
varied by altering the proportions and by neing 
different-coloured sands. The admixtare of 
colours with cements, no doubt, will give different 
results ag regards setting and colour, varying 
with the cement and sand used; before employ- 
ing the same, direct experiment should therefore 
be made. This facility of mixing colours with 
cement is, I feel, a strong point in its favour, 
and should be fairly tried by all interested in or 
using cement architecturally. 

Cement work may be ornamentally treated by 
a kind of stencil process, which is almost as 
rapidly executed as ordinary paint stencilling, 
and it can be done by experienced workmen 


hing | almost as cheaply. A stencil-plate having been 


cut to the required pattern, and of the 

thickness (according to the relief wanted), it is 
laid over the ground when the latter is sufficiently 
set to allow of its being worked, but as soon 
as possible after the general surface is laid on. 
Coloured cement, or, of course, the same coloured 
cement as the ground, is then filled into the 
perforations of the plate, and floated off flash 
with ita upper surface. The plate, on being 
removed, leaves the pattern as shown in the 
specimen on the table. If the ground is roughed 
for an extra “ key” to the stencilling, by picking 
through the pattern of the plate before filling in, 
great extra durability results ; and, as the ground 
is hardly set, the stencilling sets and bardens 
with it, so that a most durable kind of orna- 
mentation is obtained. This plan could be 
adopted to any extent, and pattern over pattern 
might be stencilled, and different colours might 
be used, to the extent of many layers, as shown 
in the specimen on the table [showing a green 
ultramarine grouad, coloured with various 
coloured cements, filled into a second stencil- 


in London. It soon discolours, and there is but | plate 


little chance of its washing clean with the 
weather. An exceedingly fine, almost polished, 
surface can be given by finishing with a steel 
float or trowel; in this case the cement comes to 
the surface, but is apt to show the working of 
the trowel, and to leave a smeared surface far 
from sightly or agreeable in appearance. The 
surface that would probably meet with most 
approval is one which may be described as be- 
tween these two, and is obtained by floating with 
a steel trowel, but by finishing the process by 
dabbing it on the work instead of floating: this 
gives an exceedingly hard surface without the 
excessive polish obtained by the last method, and 
is so much finer than the floated work that it 
would probably retain its colour much better. 

Of course it is highly desirable to avoid paint- 
ing coment work, bat at the same time the 
atmosphere (and that of London particularly) 
will discolour it after it has had some years’ 
wear: I have but little doubt, however, that it 
could be cleansed from time to time at no more 
expense tian would be incurred by staining and 
tuck-pointing brickwork and by scraping stone 
work, as is usually done in cleansing these mate- 
rials. Particular attention should, I think, be 
given to the local colour of the work. As a rule, 
Portland cement mixed with Thames sand does 
not give an agreeable colour, but it may be 
varied by mixing with different-coloured sands, 
from white to deep red. 

Cement work is particularly well adapted for 
coloured decoration, and with proper manage- 
ment and careful design in its use I believe ex- 
ceedingly good results might be obtained. The 
cement should be coloured before working, as its 
effect is entirely different froni any colouring 
put on after the work is set. So important do I 
consider this part of our subject that I should 
like to see e cement-designed building 
treated in colour. Allkinds of colours will not mix 
with cement ; some kill it, others are themselves 
destroyed by admixture with it. As a rule, 
mineral colours will stand best. Of the speci- 
mens on the table, the dark red is made of one- 
tenth part of purple brown (oxide of iron), two 
parts of sand, and one of cement, all mixed dry 
before making up for use; the light red is made 
with Venetian red, in the same proportions ; the 


]. 

A perfectly legitimate method of enriching a 
cement surface would be to stamp thereon pat- 
terns in bands, or as a diaper, in low relief, as it 
is setting, and unquestionably the result would 
be satisfactory. Enriched surfaces of this kind, 
using different dies, and doing the work by hand, 
so as to give a slight variety of texture, could 
not fail to have an exceedingly good effect. 
Metal dies, with polished faces, would give the 
best results. Some time ago, Mr. Ferrey, in a 
short paper read before the Institute, advocated 
this method of decorating the ordinary stucco- 
work of churches and other buildings. I am 
not aware if he has employed it, nor can I say 
whether in stucco the effect he expected to 
obtain was gained. I have no doubt, however, 
that such a method could be employed in the 
treatment of a cement surface. 








THE SHORT HISTORY OF_A HOUSE. 
“ This is the House that Jack built.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
Tue greatest aim of John Cheapside’s life, on 
retiring from business in the City, was to pur- 
chase a few acres of land on the borders of some 
undisturbed suburban neighbourhood, within a 
sixpenny railway ride of London. On this plot 
of virgin‘soil he desired to build a house for him- 
self and to cultivate a kitchen and flower 
en. The retired City merchant advertised 
tenders ; and, in less than a week, received a 
score of designs and estimates from builders who 
acted as their own architects. Cheapside, being 
practical and economical through life, bought in 
the cheapest market, and the lowest tender was 
accepted, and the work commenced. The house, 
begun at the cloze of autumn, was carried on 
without intermission through the frosts of winter, 
was and painted in the spring, and was 
ready for its owner to take possession ere mid- 
summer. The contractor was an expeditious 
hand, and being bound to time, he kept faith in 
his agreement, and was handed back his bond. 
Mr. Cheapside was delighted with the appearance 
of his newly-finished mansion, which was em- 
bellished with a stucco front, preserved from 





damp by an outlying roof, supported by a series 


of tasteful consoles painted to match the exterior 
frontispiece. 

A flight of stone steps ascended to the hall- 
door, and a series of other steps descended to 
the breakfast-parlour beneath. The hall-door 
had a porch, and the windows in front were 
surrounded with architraves, surmounted by a 
cornice, of charming proportions. The builder, 
who studied economy, as well as his client, by 
baying labour in the cheapest market, put in 
timber which compensated in weight for what 
it wanted in dimension. Sap, in his opinion, 
when kept in by paint, preserved the fibres from 
premature exhaustion, which over-seasoning was 
80 apt to produce. Plaster, well diluted with 
road-mud, formed an excellent groundwork ; and 
the lime-putty skimming, for the external coat- 
ing, was gauged in thickness according to time 
and atmospheric changes. In Mr. Cheapside’s 
mansion, where paper soon succeeded this 
finished wall, the whitewash brush was nearly a 
sufficient application; and, to all intents and 
purposes, the thickness of the coating, in many 
respects, had scarcely more body than what the 
dried surface of a wall presents after the white- 
washer has done his duty. The painting-work 
of the new house was done in what is called the 
“usual manner.” The drainage of the mansion 
was carried out to a horse-pond, about 30 yards 
in the rear; but there was an unmistakable 
gradient, whose downward incline led to the 
source of the sewage, instead of to its supposed 
outfall. 

Mr. Cheapside entered in on his new take in 
the summer of 1869; and before that day 
twelvemonth two of his children had died of 
zymotic diseases. Two servants also had 
sickened in that time, and were removed to a 
fever hospital; and his wife never knew a day’s 
health from a month after she entered the family 
mansion. It was all pat down to the “ visitation 
of God.” In the midsummer of 1870, the 
stranger who passed by the new mansion of Mr. 
Cheapside might see that a settlement had taken 
place over the hall-door and each of the windows ; 
and if he got liberty to enter the house, he would 
discover in most of the rooms cracks in the 
ceilings and openings in all the joints of the 
joiners’ work; he would discover the heads of 
the door-frames and windows out of square, and 
the doors sunk on one angle, half an iach or 
more from their top rebate. He would have 
found in the lower rooms the paper spewing forth 
a deadly ooze, and hanging, in other places, in 
large patches from the walls. In the back pre- 
mises would be found a flooded sink, unable to 
get rid of the refuse-water; and if further 
scrutiny were deemed necesgary, by lifting the 
pump-handle a flow of brackish water, “ all 
alive, alive,” would be had, which needed neither 
taste nor smell to prove pe: nelidity. 

* 


Time passes. A visit now (1871) would show 
two bills in the windows,—* To be Let or Sold.” 
The winter’s snows and frosts have nipped in 
twain the Roman cornices, dilapidations have set 
in, and gloom is everywhere apparent. 

The builder still lives with a light heart, and 
has plenty of jobs on hand. The owner rents a 
better, though old-fashioned red-brick structure 
of the reign of Anne, farther away from the City. 
His wife has completely recovered from her 
chronic hysterics and headache, aad her children 
are rosy and full of animal spirits. 

Mr. Cheapside himself acknowledges that he 
is completely cured of his mania for building 
without advice, and adds that he has not the 
least pity for those who allow themselves to fall 
into the hands of the Philistines. a 

+ 


As most stories have a sequel, so has this 
short history of a house. The Great Metro- 
politan Circular Extension Railway Company are 
at present laying down a line of railway which 
cuts obliquely across the garden of Mr. Cheap- 
side’s late mansion. One of the solicitors of the 
company, who was for some months in the secret 
of the line of route, purchased Mr. Cheapside’s 
freehold at an alarming sacrifice, and the said 
solicitor is chuckling over his bargain and the 
compensation in prospective. The railway com- 
pany is about awarding a proper sum to him for 
the great loss he is about to sustain. 

Cheapside’s mansion for the next twelve 
months will be transformed in part into a depdt 
for railway plant, and a refage for navvies and 
their cooking utensils. Its suburban quiet has 
for ever departed, and shortly “a sale of build- 
ing materials” will farnish the last chapter in 
the curious anti-climax to the sylvan dreams of 





John Cheapside, City merchant. © 
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THE OPENING OF 8ST. THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 


Her Masesty THE Queen, with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and a Royal and noble 
following, formally opened the new Hospital on 
Wednesday i last, naming the two wards 
we have illustrated, respectively the “ Victoria 
Ward” and the “ Albert Ward.” The address 
handed to the Queen thus proceeded,— 


= postion of the ancient site in Southwark where the 
hospital was founded by your Majesty’s royal lecessor, 
King Edward VL, been required for a public 
under g, it b our daty to reconstruct the 
hospital in a readily accessible 
ness could be maintained uni: 
could be erected tho: 
Sandeiian "We kus ameal 
oundation. We have no pains to accomplish this 
oe object, and with the approval of the Hy Court 
of Chancery, this new hospital has comp 

In its design and construction it has been our aim, whilst 
avoiding unnecessary expenditure, to secure eve’y impor- 
tant sanitary ra that science or experience could 
suggest for the benefit of the suffering poor who would 
pow g admission — tg and —— that ee plan 
an ments adopt ve resi in an hospital 
which will favourably compare with the stresteree” for 
similar purposes of bygone times, and which will form an 
important addition to the many monuments of munificent 
charity for ever to be associated with your Majesty's 
auspicious solen. 

e feel pride and gratitude in the remembrance of the 
constant interest which his Royal Highness your Majesty’s 
beloved Consort was pleased to evince in the welfare of 
the old hospital in Southwark, and we regard it as a high 
privilege that in the reconstruction of the hospital on the 
new site on the Albert Embankment we have been 
honoured by the ious presence of your Majesty at the 
commencement and at the conclusion of our work. It is 
our fervent a that, by Divine aid, the governors may 
so administer ig spt charity committed to them, 
that their work may be worthy of the noble building now 
inaugurated by your Majesty’s roysl presence, and that 
your Majesty may be always able to look back on this 
day with unmixed satisfaction,” 


The Qveen, in a written reply, said,— 


“T thank you for your loyal address. I congratulate 
you on the completion of a work of so much importance 
to the suffering poor of the metropolis. The ity for 
abandoning the ancient site of your hospital has been | 
wisely turned to t by the tion of more spacious | 
and ae \ocoae in this central situation ; and I 
rejoice @ position of appropriate beauty and dignity | 
has been found for them on the noble roadway which ney 
follows the course of this part of the Thames, of which 
they will henceforth be among the most conspicuous orna- 
ments. It gives me pleasure to recognise in the plan of 
your buildings, so carefully adapted to check the growth | 





y 
same time worthy of the 








of disease, ample and satisfactory evidence of your resolu- | 


tion to take advantage of the best suggestions of science 
for the allevia ion of suffering and the complete and 


speedy cure of the sick and disabled. These great pur- | 


poses are not least effectually promoted by an adequate 
supply of careful and well-trained nurses; and I do not 
forget that in this respect your hospital is especially fortu- 
nate, through the connexion with it of a staff trained 
under the direction of the lady whose name will always 
ro associated with the care of the wounded and the 
sick. 


At the conclusion of the ceremony, the 


called to the dais, and was knighted. 

We give in our present number a view and 
plan of the centre portion of the hospital, in- 
cluding the two wards named by her Majesty 
and the chapel. We have so recently printed 
an elaborate description of the whole estabiish- 
ment by the architect, Mr. Henry Currey, that 
any account now is unnecessary.* In our volume 
for 1865 (xxiii., p 556) will be found plans, to a 
smaller scale, of the hospital as a whole, and a 
geueral view of it. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASES. 
LADYMAN ¥V. GRAVE,—COURT OF CHANCERY. 

THis was a case of light and air, which came 
before the Court upon en appeal from Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart. The plaintiff, who had filed 
his bill and obtained a perpetual injanction 
against the building of a wall by the defendant 
80 as to interfere with the access of light and 
air to the plaintiff’s windows, purchased a honse 
near Keswick in 1865. At the time of the pur- 
chase by the plaintiff the vendor was the lessee 
for the residue of a term of ten years of a piece 
of garden-ground, which came up tv within 24 in. 
of the back of the house. In 1867 the defendant 
became the owner in fee of this piece of ground, 
and he shortly afterwards commenced building a 
row of cottages, the outer wall of which was 
carried up at a distauce of only 18 in. from the 
plaintiff’s premises, the fact, as alleged by the 
plaintiff, being almost entirely to exclude the 
access of light and air from the windows at the 
back of his house. 


The case involved two main questions,—1, whether there 
had been such a unity of possession of the house and 
garden as to destroy the right of enj.yment from being 
acquired during the twenty years next after the house of 
the plaintiff was built; and, 2, whether the windows of 








The plan now given is 


“See pp. 59 and 83, ante, 
Specially described in p. 6). 





the plaintiff’s house had become ancient lights before the 
passing of the Prescription 
¢. 71), 80 as to take the case out of the operation of the 
any a of that Act, , 

© evidence was very voluminous, and greatly in con- 
flict ; but in the result the Vice-Chancellor was of opinion 
that the defendant had failed to prove the points relied 
upon in his favour, and granted a perpetent. injanction at 
prayed by the bill. 

t. Dickinson, Q.C. and Mr. Fischer, ared in sup- 
port of the appeal; Mr. Greene, Q.C., Mr. John ‘Pear- 
son, Q.C., and Mr, Plummer, were for the plaintiff. 

The Lord Chancellor gave judgment at ge length, 
observing that the question turas first u 2 law of the 
case, » Seco! upon the facts to which the law was 
to be applied. The Vice-Chancellor had decided the 
question entirely upon the facts, but he could not help 
coming to a conclusion contrary to that of the Vice- 


blished the evideuce that, the yi 
house to have beea built in 1803 or 18)4, from 1819 down- 
wards there had been unity of possession of the house 
and garden over which the easement was now claimed by 
the plaintiff. Now, with respect to the acquisition of 
a right to light and air, it was clearly established that a 
man could not at one and the same time be owner of land 
and claim an easement over it; in other words, the ease- 
ment and ownership could not exist together. The enjoy- 
ment of the accese of light over contiguous land must be 
had during the whole twenty years required by the Pre- 
scription Act (2 & 3 Wm. IV., c. 71), in the character of 
an easement distinct from the enjoyment of the land 
iteelf as owner. Now, upon the evidence it was clear 
that the various occupiers of the plaintiff’s house had 
enjoyed this orchard or garden with it, and as part of it, 
for so long a period that the right of an easement over 
the en had not been acquired ee ome required 
b e statute. Differing, as he did, the Vice. 

hancellor on the result of the evidence, the law as 
applied to the facts would prevent the right from having 
acerued within twenty years before the commencement 
of _ suit, and the bill must therefore be dismissed with 
costs, 








THE CONTRACT FOR THE BRIGHTON 
TOWN-HALL. 


WE mentioned recently that Mr. Nightingale 





Chancellor upon the facts. Ina his opinion it was esta- | the Corn Exch: 





would have become, a3 a boplevard, a noble ‘metropolitan 


Act (2 and 3 William IV., | featu: 


re. 

How does it stand now? The Lane, from Holdernesse 
House southwards, is utterly unimproved, and the windowe 
of the houses in its narrow throat are still bespattered 
with mud by passing vehicles, and the general aspect of 
its débouchure is cram and ignominious; whilst the 
ruthless demolition of the houses on the east side of 
Hamilton-place leave, what are the real culprits, to 
appear an obnoxious and obstructiveoasis. They must be 
doomed ; but, if so, the space will be too great for the 
purpose desired. 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS, LEICESTER. 


Srx,—Amongst the numerous designs now exhibiting at 
ange, Leicester, there is scarcely one that 

does not possess considerable merit, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the authors of them, with the exception of 
the fortunate three, whoever they may be, should go 
unremunerated for the skill and labour bestowed upon 
them. Clever as they are, the narrow strip of ground 
they have to work upon precludes the possibility of any- 
thing like a bold ade. We see towers and spires 
springing out of almost dead walls, instead of being 
ective by standiog out in bold relief. I would ask, 
does not the external grandeur, ind dent of detail, 
of most of the public buildings throughout the kingdom, 
chiefly consist in their projections and recesses,—in fact, 
in broken lines. But here, look at any one of the ground 
plans (elevations in perspective are = to deceive) and you 
see invariably one monotonous ight line, and no help 
for it. Surely it would have puzzled any man, or body of 
men, to have chosen @ more perros le site for such a 


purpose, 








CHARGES FOR QUANTITIES. 
CAMBERWELL INFIRMARY. 

Si1r,—Last week the Board of Guardians 
opened tenders for taking out the quantities for 
this building, which is to be erected under Mr. 
W. Cross, architect. They were as follows :— 





having refused to sign the contract proposed, 
the tender of Mr. Lockyer, next lowest, had been 
accepted. It has been sugges‘ed that we should 
state the objections that were taken, and we 
willingly do so. 

Mr. Nightingale’s solicitor (Mr. J. W. Mackrell) 
having peru:ed, on his behalf, the agreement and 
specification, pointed out several points which he 
considered should be modified. 

“The specification, Clause 2, requires,” he says 
“*that the work shall be proceeded with in such order 
as the surveyor shall direct, and, if necessary, by men 
working at night; and Clause 126, that the work shall be 
completed by the 3lst of August, under a penalty of 101. a 
week. The contractor was not informed that he might be 
put to the extra expense of employing men at night, and it 
would be only fair that, in the event of his having to do 
this, a proportionate sum should be added to the contract 
price; and as he’would be wholly in the hands of the sur- 
veyor, as to the execution of the work, no penalty should 








| be payable unless the surveyor shall certify in writing 
| the works could have been reasonably completed in the 
| time appointed. The time should be extended in propor- 


treasurer of the hospital, Mr. Francis Hicks, was | 
It has now been conceded by Government in the Courts of 


tion to the time which has elapsed since the tenders were 
accepted, The surveyor is made (Clause 13) the sole referee. 


Justice contract, by the corporation of London, and 
| other public bodies, and by ‘the Institute of Architects, 
that except as regards quality of materials and work- 


|manship, the contractor shall be at liberty to have) 


| any decision of the architect, with which he may be | 
| dissatisfied, referred to some other architect, to be named | 
|in the contract; and I presume the corporation of | 
Brighton will not object to a similar provision. The | 
| 119th clause would make the contractor responsible in 
| case of fire; and as it would be impossible for him to | 
insure the work he is erecting, it will be only fair that the 
corporation shall undertake the responsibility, The 
ter.us of payment (Clause 127) are less liberal than those 
now in practice in London, the usual terms being 80 per 
cent. during the progress of the works, 10 per cent. more 
ou completion, and the balance three months afterwards. 
I presume the corporation will not object to this variation. 
There are some minor points which should be modified, as 
to which I do not think there would be any difference of 
opinion. I notice that it is proposed that the agreement 
shall be under seal, and necessarily so as regards the 
corporation ; but it is not usual fur the contractor to 
execute under seal, and it is very objectionable, as it 
brings him under a responsibility for a period of twenty 
years; whereas, otherwise, he would be responsible for a | 
period of six years, which, of course, is ample for all | 
proper protection for the corporation; and if the instra- | 
ment be under seal, it may make the disposition of his 
estate, in case of death, more difficult.” 


Mr. Lockyer consented to siga the contract 
without alteration, and the work was given to 
hin. 








THE WIDENING OF PARK-LANE AND 
CUTTING THROUGH HAMILTON-PLACE. 
Six Georce Ossorn writes to us as follows :— 


As was obvious from the first to the most ordinary 
capacity, the making an opening through Hamilton-place 
with the view of relieving the southern outlet of Park- 
lane from the ever-increasing traffic would prove a com- 
plete failure, and the result has more than confirmed this 
prediction. The real desideratum was to widen the lane 
from Holdernesse House to a “ bell mouth” down to 
Piccadilly, and the object could be attained by one way,— 
and one way only,—namely, by pulling down all the houses 
on the west side of the lane which are opposite Holder- 
nesse House, and terminating with the house occupied by 
the Duke of Cambridge. Ali interference with Hamilton- 











, place would thereby have been obviated, and the lane 
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After several propositions, Mr. Meeking’s tender, 
at 14 per cent., was accepted. 

I think that this selection was most unjast, 
both towards the ratepayers and the competitors. 
The lowest tender ought to have been accepted. 
Before the tenders were sent in, the name of the 
selected surveyor was proposed in the Board, 
and therefore the unfairness I complain of is 
more evident, the competition being ® mere 
mockery. AxcutpaLp D, Dawnay, 








EXTINCTION OF FIRES. 


Sim,—The appalling news from Paris causes 
us to quail with horror, especially those who 
have walked amidst its splendour and magui- 
ficence. Three bottles,—one of water, oue of 
sulpharic acid, and one of potash or salt,—a few of 
these trios tied together (and kept ready on a 
shelf), if dashed into fire, prodace a gas that stops 
combustion, without damaging house and stock 
with water. Any person can test the above at 
the cost of a few pence. RB. '%. 








OWNERS BOUND TO INSPECT BRIDGES 
AND BUILDINGS. 
KEARNEY v. THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


COMPANY. 

Tus was a case (Court of Error, in the 
Exchequer Chamber) which involved a principle 
of great importance as to the liability of owners 
of buildings for injury happening to passers-by 
from the falling of bricks, slates, or tiles. The 
plaintiff was passing along a highway under one 
of the bridges of the company, when a loose 
brick fell down from it upon him and injured 
him. Just before it fell a train passed along the 
bridge, and about the same time several other 
bricks had fallen from the bridge. 

It was proved that the bridge had been built for three 
years, and that no one had noticed anything wrong about 
it. The case was tried before Mr. Justice Hannen in 1309, 
and he left it to the jury whether there bad been any neg- 
ligence on the part of the company either in the construc- 
tion or the maintenance of the bridge. The jury found 
for the plain‘ iff, damages 25/.; bat the judge reserved the 
question whether there was any evidence of negligence, 
and he himself was of opinion that there was not. The 
case was argued befure the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Lush, and Mr, Justice Hannen, when the last learned 
judge was of opinion against the plaintiff. The Lord 
Chief Justice was of opinion that there was evidence of 
negligence, on the principle res ipsa loquitur, and Mr. 
Justice Lush, though with some hesitation, concurred in 
that opinion, The company appealed, 
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The Lord Chief Baron, after hearing the counsel for 
the company, consulted the other judges, and proceeded 
= yen to —— gogo j ra favour of 
t inti upholdin, judgment of the Queen’s 
Bensh. tenga gage: § aut on the defendants, who 
hada over a bi 80 


oe ee ae 


might 
idence 


This conclusively showed that it was loose, and there 
nnenne Sek eee cong nse mony ge: sed 
t daty e com m time time 
bricks which might cause danger; and, on the whole, 
there was evidence to sustain the verdict, 








A COLLEGE OF LABOUR AND ART. 


Str,—Mr. Craig, in his letter, whilst pro- 
iming the novelty of his idea, has no doubt 
forgotten to read the communication which 
appeared in yoar journal a few weeks 
(p. 297), signed as below. As I am pleased to 
find the ideas of others working in the same 
direction as my own, I will not find fault with 
him further than to say I do not believe the 
founding of any institution for children of small 
or great ability only, in which they may be eda- 
cated to one course of industrial pursuit, regard- 
less of their inclination or suitability for the 
same, other than a great mistake, resulting in 
that misdirection of energy which, with a false 
pride and want of principle, leads to discontent 
and poverty, followed too frequently by intem- 
perance, vice, and social degradation,—disorders 
generally intensified by indiscriminate charity. 
Your correspondent “ B.” also falls into error ; 
for, taking the numberless ten-shilling vote 
institutions as the only possible form of charitable 
educational establishment it is possible to found, 
he condemns them all together. Let me now 
ask the iatter, is it not a shame that in this little 
island, blessed as it is with an invigorating 
climate and an amount of wealth with which no 
other country can compare, there should be no 
great city without a plague-spot in its midst, of 
its own creating, where men and women exist 
surrounded by everything that is loathsome to 
sight, smell, and feeling, yet amongst whom are 
found very many who try to do their duty to their 
God, their children, and their fellows amidst the 
misery which surrounds them, till their hearts 
break in the unequal struggle? Is it not a 
greater shame that there exist no adequate 
means of saving those children who have been 
taught and do try to shen the gilded temptations 
held forth by the votaries of vice and immorality, 
and help themselves to burst those bonds of 
infamy which such a fearful state of life is ever 
tending to cast around them? And does he 
really think that half a million could be ill 
t in rescuing one or two thousand children 
annually from a probable ruin of mind and body, 
in rearing them in a purer atmosphere, and fitting 
them for all sorts of manual labour? If he 
does, I entirely disagree with him, and hope the 
time is not far distant when if not the one, many 
bands will be held forth to give the aid required. 
J.J.A, 








STONE AND STONE-WORKING. 


Sir,—As a stonemason I quite agree with 
Mr. Pain, that the joints and beds of stonework 
should be square and true; bat do not blame the 
mason if they are not so, for quantity, not quality, 
is the rule, and I have seen good masons dis- 
charged for doing what Mr. Pain blames them 
for not doing. Masons are quite aware that 
mitred joints are not masonry, and no mason 
vould make them in stone work ; but what is he 
to do, having a carpenter or joiner as clerk of 
works, who knows as much about masonry as 
the stone knows of him? Should the joints be 
ordered in the mitre, and the mason refuse to 
make them so, what is the consequence? I will 
leave it to Mr. Pain to say. As a mason, I am 
eurprised to read that the exception to the rule 
is a mitre-joint in a pointed arch; that the 
joint should he made at the mitre of the key- 
stone. All arch joints should be made to the 
radius line. Can the centre line of a pointed 
arch be made so? If it cannot, it is also de- 
cidedly wrong. I have fixed pointed arches 
with joints made in the key-mitre which have 
been ordered to be made so by a carpenter clerk 
of works, and also with the key-sione worked to 
the radius joint. Practical experience tells me 
that the centre joint is wrong; the arch is not 
so strong; the mason cannot, as the term is in 
the trade, drive the key home. If a moulded 
arch, the members are weak in such a joint, and 


liable to be burst off. I have worked under a clerk 
of works who did say (he was a carpenter) that 
in tracery for windows the joints should be made 
at the intersections of the tracery ; so I should 
think it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Pain 
should find so many cracked walls in the Lake 
District, or any other district. I am at a loss to 
know what the temptation is the mason has to 
resist in not putting in the bond-stones in the 
walls. Where is the working man on the build- 
ing, excepting the foreman, who can see the 
drawings or the specification, although experience 
tells him bond-stones are necessary, and should 
be put in? The mason has to work from the in- 
straction he receives from the foreman, who 
perhaps knows so little beyond his own trade as 
not to know what a bond-stone means. 

I also think it immaterial which way the stone 
is bedded, provided it is not put face-bedded. 
For instance, a cornice with great projections 


ago|and undercut mouldings should be joint-bedded, 


with the exception of the quoins, where great 
care should be taken in selecting the best stone. 
String-courses, with moulding, undercut, and 
coping to gables, should be joint-bedded. No 
wonder we see so many of the stone buildings 
going to decay; for, if you take the advertising 
pages of the Builder, you find ters and 
joiners preferred for clerks of works; few and 
far between is a mason preferred. Bat Mr. Pain 
states that it is from being uneducated and un- 
steady that they are not appointed to situations 
of trust. He is condemning a class in the build- 
ing trade whom, from his own remarks, he has 
not given the opportunity to fill the office of 
clerk of works. 
Tuomas Cook, a Working Mason. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Briaton.—An inquest has been held in Penton- 
place, Kennington Park-road, on the body of 
William Cielin, a carpenter. Deceased fell from 
a scaffold in Church-street, Brixton, and expired 
in a few hours, leaving a wife and eight children 
destitute. A verdict of “‘ Accidental death ” was 
recorded. 

Manchester.—An excavation has recently been 
made, adjoining a building occapied by Messrs. 
Thomas Ravenscroft & Co., cotton waste mer- 
chants, Mark-lane, Hyde-cross, for the erection 
of new premises for a wholesale druggist of 
Hanging-ditch. It had been necessary to exca- 
vate below the depth of the walls, and means 
were taken, it was supposed, which would render 
them secure. A portion, however, fell with a 
loud noise, causing much consternation in the 
neighbourhood. Five or six hours later another 
portion fell, as was anticipated. To avoid any 
farther accident workmen were at once set to 
work to shore up the remaining walls. 








SYMBOLIC VAGARIES AT THE 
CONFERENCE, 


S1r,—Part of a letter from Mr. Rolfe, which 
you printed in last number (and to which the 
epithet “nonsense” is, I think, quite as appli- 
cable as it could possibly be to anything that 
was omitted), furnishes a ludicrous, though some- 
what painfal, instance of the kind of absurdities 
which we are asked to listen to in the name of 
architecture by people who pride themselves on 
being specially “church architects.” All parties 
have a right, of course, to their own pecoliar 
superstitious, and Mr, Rolfe’s paper would have 
been quite in place at a meeting of Medizvalising 
clergymen; but no such paper ought to have 
been read to an asseubly of architects. The 
very title, as corrected by the lecturer, is an 
absurdity. What, in the name of wonder, has 
the Paurchas judgment to do with “art?” If 
art is anything more than a mere name, it is 
something quite beyond the reach of such a 
storm in a teacup as that or any other squabbles 
of the kind. If the gentlemen who waste their 
own and other people's time in these trivialities 
could only be induced to open their eyes and 
look around them, instead of going round and 
round within their own little “ Mediwval” circle, 
they might find out the fact that the course of 
modern thought is in reality leaving them quite 
on one side, and that not one unprejudiced 
person in a hundred would regard discussions of 
this nature but with utter indifference. If the 
‘ ee r —— do not find this out for 

emselves, the knowledge of it will present! 
be forced upon them in an unexpected and = 
comfortable manner when the ecclesiastical 





bubble bursts, which, judging’ from the signs of 





. 


the times, may be sooner than some people 


expect. 

Mr. Rolfe bas no right to complain of your 
report of his paper, and its reception at the Con. 
ference, as, if the plain truth were told, the 
majority of those present were ig at him, 
He is at liberty to “recom his 
architects ” to make altars 7 ft, 5 in. long, if he 
likes; and they will, no doubt, raise the 
advice at its due worth; but when he infers that 
all those who ridicule his “ pure symbolic spirit ” 
are actuated in their profession by 
**money-grubbing” motives, he says what ig 
either silly or impertinent, or both. 

In one point I conour with Mr. Rolfe. I think 
there was room for considerable improvement in 


i pting 

such a multiplicity of subjects. But this first 
Conference was, in great measure, experimental, 
Im will, doubtless, be made next year; 

, among other things, we will hope that those 
of us who may travel from some distance to 
attend the meetings and interchange informa. 
tion, may not again be invited to sit and listen 
to such childish nonsense about symbolic ritual, 
which has about as much todo with architectural 
art as rat-catching. Modern society has other 
work for the architect than the brushing up of 
ecclesiastical old clothes. 

A Provincian Arcurrect, 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


Tue report of the directors to the proprietors 
states that the comparative return of admissions 
for the six months ending 30th April, 1870 and 
1871, shows an increase in favour of the latter. 
Daring the past six months large portions of 
the roof have been renewed, on the same im- 
proved system which was noticed in the former re- 
port. In addition to these works it has been found 
necessary to put the water-towers into a state 
of thorough and substantial repair. The work 
was put up to competition, and has been let by 
contract to a respectable firm. The reconstruc. 
tion of the Rosary has been brought to a close ; 
the ironwork is finished, and the painting will 
be very shortly completed. The outlying por- 
tions of the company’s land bordering on the 
Penge and Thicket roads, have been let to Mr. 
Robert Hendrey, on a building lease of 99 years. 
Mr. Hendrey is bound under bis agreement to 
cover the land within four years, from 25th 
March last with houses, to cost 73,0001., the 
ground-rent of which will be 1,302/. 8s. 

The managers of the Handel Festival will 
have reason to congratulate themselves on 
the success of their labours. If the “Israel 
in‘Egypt,” which is to be performed on (this) 
Friday, the 23rd, be as well done as have 
been the preceding works, there will be nothing 
to say in the way of criticism, The execution 
has been for the most part perfect. The con- 
tinued pressure on our space alone prevents us 
from giving such an account of the festival as 
would be worthy of it. 


JUNIOR EXAMINERSHIPS IN THE OFFICE 
OF HER MAJESTY’S WORKS. 

Ar the recent open competitive examination 
held in London by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners for two sppointments as above, the 
undermentioned gentlemen obtained respec- 
tively the first and second places; viz., 1. KR. J. 
Thompson, Royal Engineer Department, Chat- 
ham; 2. A. L. Edwards, New-cross, London. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Barley, near Royston.—The foundation-stone 
in connexion with tho rebuilding of the charch 
here has been laid. The r portion of the 
old church, which was in a very dilapidated 
condition, has been taken down. The tower, 
south aisle, and a portion of the south arcade to 
nave, remain standing, and will be restored, 
The new building will consist of chancel, one 
organ-chamber and vestry, nave, north aisle, 20 
porch, and new fittings of wainscot oak will be 
provided. Mr. Butterfield, of London, is the 
architect, under whose control the works are to 
be carried out. The contract has been under- 
taken by Mr. Gibbons, of Bantingford, with the 
exception of the seating in nave and aisles, which 
will be executed by Mr. Saville, of Barley. The 
estimated cost of the works is about 3,000/. _ 

Woolley.—St. Peter’s Church, Woolley, having 
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been closed since May, 1870, has been re-opened, 
after a restoration at the hands of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, of London, architect, the whole of the 
work being carried out by Messra. Simpson & 
Malone, of Hull, builders. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, as lessees of the tithes, restore 
the middle chancel; the cost of restoring the 
Wentworth Chapel, and the nave of the church, 
has been principally defrayed by Mr. G. H. 
Wentworth, the patron of the church, aided by 
gifts. The whole building has been re-roofed ; 
the pillars or arches have been scraped; the 
chancel, into which there was formerly a descent 
from the nave, has been considerably raised ; 
the tower arch, which has been bricked up, is 
opened out. The east window, which was small, 
has been replaced by a new one of five lights, of 
dimensions to the unusually large 
chancel, and with t . The whole church is 
floored with Minton’s tiles, in a variety of pat- 
terns. Open benches throughout the church 
supply the places of the high pews, and the old 
carved ends have been worked up with the new 
material. The ancient stained glass, which was 
scattered about the chancel windows in a most 
fragmentary way, and in almost hopeless con- 
fasion, has been worked up into the original 
subjects by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and it now fills 
the east windows in the north and south choir, 
and two north windows ia the Wentworth Chapel. 
Amongst the subjects are “The Virgin and 
Child,” “The Crucifixion,” “ The Resurrection,” 
“The Holy Trinity,” “St. Catherine,” and a 
knight in armoar, together with the arms of 
Woodraffe, Hammerton, Wentworth, &c. In the 
south choir a window has been placed by Messrs. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, the gift of Major 
aud Mrs. Withington to the church, the subject 
of which is “Christ blessing little Children.” 
There is also a centre light in the window of the 
south aisle, by Clayton & Bell, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mammatt, the subject,—“The good 
Shepherd.” Three other windows are also being 
prepared, one by Clayton & Bell, given by Capt. 
Wentworth ; two by Messrs. Morris & Co., one 
the gift of Mrs. Campbell, the other of the 
cottagers of Woolley. A font, carved and with 
marble columns, given by Mr. and Mra. Wilmot, 
is placed at the west side of the south door. 

Withington.—It is proposed to restore the 

ancient parish church of St. Michael, at Withing- 
ton. The Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, the 
rector, is bringing under the consideration of 
his parishioners, and all interested in the pre- 
servation of this church the need that exists for 
considerable reparation of much of the fabric, 
and the desirability of effecting improvements in 
the interior, which would provide twenty-five 
additional sittings. He has obtained from Mr. 
Brandon a plan for the complete restoration of 
the church, at an outlay of 1,4001. 

Whittlesey.—St. Andrew's Church is now 
being subjected to the first processes of restora- 
tion. The church is now cleared out. The bases 
of some of the pillars, hidden before by wood- 
work, are altogether decayed. This seems to 
have been the case before the pews were set up, 
as instead of solid masonry, corresponding with 
the upper portions, there is nothing but rubble 
and plaster. Where the stonework remains 
solid, huge pieces have been cut away to make 
room for beams and uprights, and two columns 
which supported the west gallery, are cut nearly 
half through. For gas-pipes, and hat-pegs, 
timilar devastations have been made on asmaller 
scale. The area of the church is found to be 
honeycombed in all directions by vaults and 
geaves. In taking down the pews it was found 
that most of them had a movable floor, so that 
the once liviog occupier might sit just over his 
last resting-place, and hie coffin be let down 
into a grave beneath. Leaden coffins were not 
considered necessary, though they sometimes 
occur, and instead of brick arches, oak planks 
covered the vaalts, while in some places, as far 
as can be proved by appearances, nothing but 
@ common grave received the St. Andrew’s 
parishioners. The state of squalor and rottenness 
disclosed by the whole area of the church is 
disgusting, and it is a matter of wonder that 
any one walking along the aisles had not found 
himself on a sudden in a dark pit among “ cor- 
ruption, earth, and worms.” 

Great Berkhamstead.— The exterior of the 
restored church, the re-opening of which has 
already been noticed, as seen from the streets, is 
now nearly all new work, but it does not convey 
the impression of newness in an unpleasant or 
obtrusive manner. The grey flints of which the 
walling is composed and the general treatment 
of the new masonry, give to the work already 





the quiet look of an old building. There have 
been no fands as yet available for the restoration 
of the outside of the central tower, which is 
much decayed, nor for the entire north side of 
the church, and for some other external parts. 
The new work is, as far as practicable, a repro- 
duction of the original work. All the fittings and 
floors have been renewed, some old tombs and 
monuments being preserved. New roofs covered 
with lead have been put up on the south transept 
and on the chancel, and the walls of both have 
been to a large extent rebuilt and raised. The 
entire outside of the church was covered with 
stucco, upon walls repaired with brick, and the 
windows were cased in cement. The exterior 
was throughout in the rninous condition in which 
the north side still remains. The plaster has 
been removed from the west wall, and from the 
greater part of the south and east walls,—thatis, 
to the extent the funds would permit. These 
walls have been entirely rebuilt or faced with 
flint or quoined with stone. The windows and 
doors in them having perished, they have been 
restored in stonework. An unsightly vestry, 
to the north of the chancel, which concealed 
some architectural work connected with the 
chancel and north transept, has been re- 
moved, and various restorations effested 
in the parts which it had defaced. The 
entrances to the church have been re- 
arranged, and a porch, long disused on account 
of its inconvenient position, has been thrown 
into the church, its turret staircase being now 
surmounted with a stone spire, which adds to 
the picturesqueness of the building on this its 
most prominent side. Theinterior of the church 
has been entirely refloored and refitted. The 
old-fashioned and straight-backed high pews 
have been removed, and their places supplied by 
open seats. The seats and furniture are entirely 
of English or Riga oak throughout, the pave- 
ment of tiles intermixed in the eastern part of 
the church with Derbyshire fossil marble. The 
organ, built by Messrs. Walker & Sons, stands 
on the floor in the south transept. The interior 
is now heated by hot-air apparatus, and lighted 
by coronas of gas suspended from the roof. The 
cost of the restoration, up to the present time, 
has been about 5,0001. The architect was Mr. 
Butterfield. The contractors were Messrs. T. & 
J. Matthews and Mr. W. Nash, of Berkham- 
stead. The stonework was executed by Mr. 
Lingard, of Berkhamstead ; the sittings, pulpit, 
communion-table, &c., by Mr. Restall, of Glou- 
cester, the gas fittings by Mr. A. F. Painter, of 
Berkhamstead, engineer ; and the heating appa- 
ratus by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. The 
font was constructed by Messrs. Field & Co., of 
Westminster. It is placed at the west end of 
the church and is of fossil marble, with shafts of 
red Mansfield, and caps of Caen stone. The 
old Court House near the church, in which it is 
said that the Black Prince used to hold his court, 
has been restored and is now used as a Sunday- 
school. The approach to this relic of antiquity 
is to be widened by cutting off a small slice of 
the churchyard. 

Grantham.—Burton Pedwardine Church has 
been re-opened, after rebuilding. The church 
has a nave and chancel, with an unrestored 
chapel on the north side, and accommodates 
about 120 persons. It is in the Geometrical 
Decorated style, and has been erected under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Charles Kirk, 
of Sleaford. The chancel rises two steps from 
the nave, and the altar elevated on a footpace 
stands out as seen from the west end. 

Longton.—Daring the last two or three months 
St. James’s Parish Church has been undergoing 
alterations and improvements. The whole of 
the interior has been cleaned and coloured, and 
the windows reglazed with tinted glass, whilst 
the chancel wall and pavement have been laid 
with encaustio tiles. The whole area of the 
church has been seated throughout uniformly 
with open benches, the centre aisle being 
narrowed so as to increase considerably the 
number of sittings. The north and south gal- 
leries have been removed, and the west gallery 
reseated for the use of the schcol children. The 
lighting has been re-arranged, the gas burners 
being round the capitals of the pillars. The 
organ is removed to the north end of the charch, 
and restored and re-cased. All the seats are 
free. The organ improvements have been 
carried out by Messrs. Bellamy & Stringer, of 
Hanley. Mr. Howson has removed the galleries 
and done the woodwork, and Mr. Bentley has 
executed the colouriog and painting. 

Bolton.—The Church of St. Mark, in Fletcher- 





street, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 





Manchester. The church contains 900 sittings, 
the whole free; and the cost of erection has 
been 5,3001. 

North Oray.—On the 26th of May, Bishop 
Parry, the suffragan of Dover, consecrated a 
new chancel to the church of 8t. James, North 
Cray, a little village in Kent. The previous 
chancel was very small and decayed, but the 
new one has been built upon a much handsomer 
scale and style, and as a monument to the 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Western Wood, who 
resided at North Oray-place for many years, and 
whose good deeds there will not readily be for- 
gotten. Mr. Wood had been M.P. for the City 
of London, and was brother of the present Lord 
Chancellor. This tribute to departed worth is 
the affectionate gift of their son and daughters, 
and they and the Chancellor have filled the 
windows with good painted glass, by Clayton & 
Bell, the only exception being the pious contri- 
bation of one window by a resident lady, Miss 
Laurie. The architect was Mr. Edwin Nash, of 
London, who also designed the nave and aisles 
of the building, when erected, in 1852. The 
style of the whole is fourteenth-century Geo- 
metrical, the east window having a peculiar 
arrangement of five lights, two being narrow, 
and three wide. There is a reredos formed with 
some fifteenth or early sixteenth century oak 
carving, brought from Belgiam, representing the 
Last Supper, and the other fittings have been 
formed with old woodwork of corresponding 
character, in the arrangement of which the 
rector, the Rev. H. W. Johnston, assisted much. 

Hackney-road.—The foundation-stone of a 
new church, to be erected at the north end of 
Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, has been laid 
by Mr. Richard Foster, of Upper Clapton. The 
church will consist of nave and aisles, apsidal 
chancel and aisles, and turret on the gable at 
the east end of the nave. It will be of brick, 
with coloured ornamental bands externally and 
internally, and is intended to accommodate be- 
tween 500 and 600 persons. Mr. Francis T. 
Dollman, of the Adelphi, is the architect ; and 
Messrs. Dove, Brothers, of Islington, are the 
contractors. 

Icomb (Worcestershire).—The church of this 
small parish has been reopened. Through neglect 
and lapse of time Icomb Church had become 
totally unfit for divine service, its walls being 
mouldy, timbers rotting, and floor damp and 
filthy. The necessity for restoration was obvious. 
The services of Mr. Hopkins, of Worcester, the 
Diocesan Society’s consulting architect, were 
secured. The total cost of the work essential 
to be done was 800I., and the deficiency on the 
day of the reopening was about 801. No build- 
ing committee was appointed, the rector himself 
superintending the works, under the direction of 
Mr. Hopkins. Messrs. Warr & Woolgrove, of 
Little Tew, near Enstone, Oxon, were the builders, 
by whom the work has been done. The Milton 
and Forest stone was used. The whole of the 
church has been restored. In the nave the 
modern and dilapidated roof has been removed, 
and a new ribbed barrel roof substituted. The 
interior of the roof of the Blaket Chapel has 
also had the plaster and whitewash removed, 
and its original form restored, panelled, and 
ribbed. Both these roofs have bosses at 
their intersections, carved by Boulton, of Chel- 
tenham. The arch in the Blaket Chapel has 
been entirely rebuilt. The modern porch has 
been removed, and the old Early English design 
restored from existing fragments. All the stone- 
work of the church generally has been made 
good, and the old seats and fittings swept away, 
giving place to oak stalls in the chancel and 
open deal benches in the nave; while the floors 
have been laid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles, in 
varied patterns. The floor of the belfry has 
been renewed. The charch is warmed with one 
of Porritt’s stoves, inserted beneath the floor 
of the nave. The churchyard has been drained, 
the fencing repaired, and the soil lowered, to 
prevent damp to the structure. d : 

Winterborne Monckton.—The church in this 
secluded village, which dates back to Norman 
times, has been restored. It had of late years 
fallen into a state of ruinous decay. Not only 
were the walls falling outwards, and rebuilding 
necessary, but the roof had given way, and the 
floors and internal fittings were in a very bad 
condition. The contractors for the work were 
Messrs. Norman & Co., of Weymouth, builders. 
The south chance! wall has been rebuilt, as well 
as the porch and portions of the other walls ; the 
north wall has been taken down as far as the 
porch and entirely rebuilt ; the stonework of the 
east window has been cleaned, and that under 
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the tower (long blocked up) renewed in accord- 
ance with the original pattern ; another window 
in the west end has been treated in a similar 
manner; while several other windows have been 
repaired where they were defective; all beiog 
done in Hamhill stone, which was used in the old 
work. An oak chancel-screeo, with carved tracery 
in the canopies, is the work of Mr. Grassby, of 
Dorchester. Some portions of the old screen are 
inserted in the new one. A new open roof of 
stained deal, with the tie-beams and arched ribs, 
resting on Hamhill stone corbels, has replaced 
the ancient wagon-headed roof. Thechancel, as 
well as the central and side aisles, have been 
paved with tesselated tiles from the manufactory 
of the Poole Architectural Company. The old 
pews have been abolished, and substituted by 
open low seats of varnished pitch pine. The 
contract stipulated for deal seats, but Mr. 
Norman, determined not to do things by halves, 
at his own expense used the most costly ma- 
terial. The tower has received a new roof, and 
the bellringers’ floor has been renewed. In 
addition the whole church has been covered 
with a lead roof. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Margate.—The chief stone of a new Primitive 
Methodist Chapel and Schools at Dane-hill, has 
been laid. The contract is for 1,0001. This, 
with 2451. for the site, &c., brings the amount to 
1,2451. The intended buildings will comprise 
school, with boiler-house, chapel and vestry 
above, and a parsonage-house adjoining, fronting 
on Dane-hill. The style of architecture may be 
said to be Early English Gothic, ornamental 


brickwork being introduced. The King-etreet| 


front school-room windows will be deeply re- 
ceesed, and with stone heads, these continuing 
round the building as a tooth course; those of | 
the chapel will have heads arched, terminating | 
in projecting dormers. Dane-hill front will have | 
a three-light window, and an entrance on either 
side, chiefly in stone. The house will be in 
unison with the chapel. Internally the school 
will be coloured in a warm tint. The chapel will 
contain seatings for about 300 people; these 
seatings will be open. The roof with dor- 
mers on either side will be open, plastered on 
rafters, exposing the principale only, which will 
be hammer-beams, with curved ribs, &.; all 
woodwork being stained and varnished. The_ 
works are proceeding under the directions of 
the architect, Mr. Alfred W. Phillips, of Margate. 
Mr. W. Osborne, of Ramegate, is the builder. 
Bloewich. — The foundation-stone of a United 
Methodist Free Church, to be erected at Blake- 
nall, near Bloxwich, has been laid. The church 
is to be built upon land belonging to Lord 
Hatherton, in the road leading from Blakenall to 
Bloxwich, and is to occupy, together with an 
adjoining residence, 1,080 square feet of land. 
The church will be 40 fc. long and 27 ft. high, 
and it is to accommodate 280 people ; but is in- 








tended to have movable seats, so that it may be 


| two flights of stairs. The balustrades and iron- 
|work are painted with a brown colour, picked 
‘out with gold. This ornamentation is 


out in respect to the communion-rails, and the 
front of the organ gallery. The old west win- 
dows have been removed, and two circular. 
headed sashes inserted in their place, fitted with 
stained and ground glass. The building is lighted 
by means of four star lights suspended from the 
ceiling, round which a new cornice has been 
placed. A font has been presented by Mr. Lund, 
and an organ has been purchased. The cost 
of the improvements will, we believe, be about 
4001. The architect was Mr. Albert Bridgman, 
of London, and the contractor Mr. Edward 
Snewin. The decorations, paintings, &c., were 
executed by Mr. John Inkpen. 

Batheaston.—The new Congregational Chapel 
which has been in course of erection in this 
village for the past twelve months has been 
opened. It will replace the mission - house 
further up the main road. The new chapel, 
which stands in the centre of the village, and 
abats of the London-road, has been built from 
the designs of Messrs. Wilson & Willcox. The 
cost of the building and site was at first esti- 
mated at 1,0001., but in consequence of the 
peculiar character of the ground, the chapel 
standing on the extreme side of a plot of ground 
adjoining the road, and at a level of 8 ft. or 10 ft. 
above it, difficulties arose in securing a good 
foundation, and the cost has exceeded the eati- 
mated sum by about 2001. The chapel, which will 
seat 300, is built of rough stone, with Bath stone 
facings, and the character of the building is Early 
Gothic. At the south-western corner is a turret, 
with epire, and at the same end of the building is 
a three-light window with simple tracery above, 
while underneath are three lancet lights. There 
are two entrances to the chapel at this end, one 
being under the turret. The vestry is at the 


south-east corner, and is approached by a flight 
of steps from the road. At the eastern end 
there is a small chancel, lighted by two lancet 


windows ‘placed on either side of the organ, 


while above is a large circular window of simple 
tracery work. The pulpit has been superseded 
by a carved lectern, supplied by Messrs. Morgan 
& Lovell, which stands upon a raised platform. 
The seating of the chapel is of white deal, var- 
nished, and is arranged in a central block, with 
blocks of seats on each side. The masonry 
work of the chapel was executed by Mr. Mann, 
jan.; the wood work by Mr. Mould; the gas 
fittings and iron work, were by Messrs. Tack & 


Son; and the painting by Messrs. Amos & 


Weeks. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The corner stone of a 


new United Presbyterian church and schools 


now in course of erection in Westmoreland-road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, was Jaid on the 26th ult. 
Accommodation is provided for 800 persons in 
the church and for 300 children in the schools; 


| the former being entered through a projecting 


porch, by stone terrace steps, raised abont 5 ft. 


from the ground; and the latter, owing to the 
gradations of the side streets, is approached on 
the level at the opposite end. 


The style of 


used for the purposes of a Sunday School until architecture adop'ed is Early Gothic, and the 
the erection of proper scbools, for which suffi- | character of the walling is what is locally called 


cient land has been secured. A vestry, 14 ft. | 


‘“‘gneck walling,” with ashlar dressings. The 


square, is to communicate with the charch, and total cost will be between 4,0001. and 5,0001. Mr. 
also a second room, suitable for meetings. A | Thomas Oliver, of Newcastle, is the architect; 
small residence adjoins the church, and the two Messrs. N. & R. Reed are the contractors; and 


buildings are to be erected in the Gothic style, 
at a total cost of 6001., from plans designed by 
Mr. R. Chamberlain, of Walsall. The builders 
are Messrs. Tonge & Son, also of Walsall. 

Heeley.—The opening services in connexion 
with the New United Methodist Free Church, 
Oak-street, Heeley, have taken place. The land 
on which the chapel was built, with the piece of 
land adjoining, and which was bought in the 
same lot, cost 4271. The contract for the 
building of the chapel was 2,974l.; the excava- 
tions cost 1251. The organ, when completed, 
will cost 3301. 

Weodbridge.—A contract has been signed by 
Mr. Fosdike, builder, of this town, for the erec- 
tion of a new Wesleyan Chapel in St. John’s. 
street. The building is to be of brick, in the 
Italian style, and will be lighted and warmed 
according to recent methods. Messrs. Catter- 
mole & Eade, Ipswich, are the architects. 

Worthing.—The Wesleyan Chapel in Bedford- 
row has for some time past been undergoing con- 
siderable alterations. The chapel has been 
reseated with open seats, of pitch pine. The 
pulpit has been removed and a large recess 
formed, supported on either side by two orna- 
mental caps; the rostrum being approached by 





Mr. R. Davidson is the clerk of the works. 


Shefiield.—The new Baptist Church in Glos- 


sop-road has been opened for Divine service. 


It is built of stone, in the Gotbic style. A 
stained window has been placed over the bap- 
tistery by Mr. T. W. Camm, of Smethwick, near 
Birmingham. The subjects in the four lights of 
the window are the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Agony in the Garden, the Crucifixion, and the 
triumph of the faith of Thomas in the interview 
with the Saviour after His resurrection. In the 
tracery at the top of the window is an illustra- 
tion of the Redecmer in Glory. The subjects 
are placed under canopies upcn an ornamental 
ground, surrounded by a border. The carving 
was done by Mr. Hems, of Exeter. Messrs. 
Innocent & Brown, of Sheffield, were the archi- 
tects, and Mr. Wm. Dickinson clerk of works. 
The slating was by Mr. W. Ellis; the plastering 
by Messrs. Harrison & Chadwick; and the 
painting by Mr. J. H. Jenkinson. The joiners’ 
work bas been carried ont by Mr. J. Spink, the 
maneger of Messrs. Garside & Shaw’s Joinery 
Works; and the masons’ work throughent the 
building bas been executed by Mr. Thomas 
Nelson, the resident partner of the firm of 





is estimated that the church will seat 820 per. 
sons—500 downstairs and 320 in the gallery, 


carried | The total cost of the whole buildings—the Jang 


being leasehold, will be about 6,5001. Towards 
that sum nearly 5,000/. have been raised. 

Totham.—The foundation-stone of a new Con. 
gregational chapel has been laid at Totham, 
The new building, which adjoins the presen; 
chapel, and stands at right angles with it in » 
portion of the burial-ground, is designed to 
accommodate 300 persons, viz., 230 on the 
ground floor and 90 in the gallery at the end, 
The walls are of red brick of the neighbourhood 
relieved with white arches, bands, and patterns 
The window and door openings are circular-headed 
the architecture being of a Romanesque c’ ‘ 
The internal dimevsions of the building are 47 ft, 
in length and 30 ft. in width. The roof is to be 
partly open, and divided into four bays by wood 
principals springing from stone corbels, the 
spandrels of these trusses filled in with wrought. 
iron scrolls. In the end wall is @ large archway, 
forming the back of the dais, and so containing 
two doorways, one opposite each aisle, communi. 
cating with the old chapel, which is to be con. 
verted into aschool-room and vestry. Stained deal 
benches are provided throughout the building, 
The gallery is approached by a staircase, con. 
tained in a projecting gablet at the side next 
the road. The estimated cost of the works, 
when complete, is 6001. Mr. King, jun., of 
Halsted, is the contractor who is carrying out 
the works, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Pertwee, of Che!msford, architect. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stone, Stafford.—A new school and teacher’s 
residence, in connexion with Christ Church, 
have jast been commenced here, The plans are 
arranged to meet the requirements of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, who make a 
grant towards the expense of the building. The 
school will accommodate 100 children. The 
cost of the school aud residence (exclusive of 
the site, which was given, and boundary wails) 
will be 5301. Mr. Samuel Dorman, of Birming- 
ham, is the architect; and the builder is Mr. 
Thomas Turner, of Stone. 

|Bradford. — The new schools which have 
recently been erected in connexion with St. 
Thomas’s Church, Cropper-lane, Bradford, have 
been formally opened. The principal front is 
towards the church, and the style of architec- 
ture adopted is in harmony with that of the 
church itself. The front part of the building 
consists of a room 146 ft. long and <Oft, wide. 
This serves as a boys’ and girls’ school, being 
divided with a movable wooden partition. In 
the rear of this is the infant sctool-room, 48 ft. 
long and 20 ft. wide, with a sliding gallery at 
eachend. Each of the principal rooms is entered 
by a separate door. There is accommodation 
in the shape of class-rooms, play-grounds (which 
are provided with gymnastic apparatus) and 4 
service-room. The rooms are well heated and 
vevtilated on Meesrs. Haden’s patent principle. 
All the rooms have open timbered roofs, and 
the interior walls are lined with pressed brick- 
work. The schools will, it is expected, accom- 
modate 730 children, and tbey will be used 
both on Sundays and weekdays. The entire 
cost has been about 2.5001. The architects 
were Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of Bradford, 
and the contractors Messrs. Ives & Son, of 
Shipley. i 

Reading.—The new Grammar Svhool, which is 
being erected on the Redlands estate, 18 pro- 

ing towards completion. The entire range 
will be finished by October. The building has & 
total frontage of 400 ft. in a straight line. The 
central portion and western wing are now com: 
plete in the exterior, and will be entirely finished 
by the latter end of June. The bell tower, 126 ft. 
high, is finished, and the view of the town from 
the base of the spire is extensive and picturesque. 
The whole of the building, with its central cor- 
ridor, is composed of Reading red bricks. In the 
centre is the principal stone of polished granite, 
which was laid by the Prince of Wa'es. From 
this stone, which is surmounted with 4 
capital, four large groined arches spring. Thes® 
are connected with six or eight smaller arches. 
The school-room on the ground floor is near 
completion, and in various parts of the bui ding 
glazing has commenced. The master’s house is 
slso in a forward state, and the rooms are ready 
for the doors. On the first floor, approached by 
9 staircase between the study and the class 





| Meeers. B. & T. Nelson, of Wadsley Bridge. It 


rooms, are the dormitories, thirty in number, 
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each about 9 ft. by 7 ft., and 10 ft. high. Each 
room contains about 450 cubic feet. On this 
floor are the bath-rooms and linen storeroom. 
Above the dormitory is a story devoted to hos- 
pital purposes. The building is roofed with 
tiles, and the eastern wing is rising. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 

Whitby.—The memorial stone of a Wesleyan 
Chapel School has been laid at Glaisdale, near 
Whitby. The want of a school at this place has 
long been felt,—a want made more manifest 
since the erection of extensive ironworks. The 
site, which has been given by Mr. William Harri- 
son, Esk House, Whitby, is situated at a place 
called Glaisdale Green. The school is being 
built by Mr. John Smith, of stone procared from 
an adjoining quarry. Most of the people residing 
in the place have contributed to its cost, but 
Mr. Hebron, of Lealholm, is the principal 
giver. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The new schools, in Bath- 
lane, in connexion with the Bath-lane charch, 
erected about ten years ago, for the Rev. Dr. 
Rutherford, have been formally opened by the 
mayor of Newcastle. The schools are in the 
same style of architecture as the church, viz., 
Early Gothic, and are built of stone, to corre- 
spond with the older building. Accommodation 
is provided in school and class rooms, for 600 
children, and the total cost will be about 3,0001. 
Mr. Thomas Oliver was the architect, who was 
also the architect of the church; Messrs. Lowrey 
and Messrs. N. & R. Reed were the contractors ; 
and Mr. Henry Andrews was the clerk of the 
works. 

Dodworth.—A new national school has been 
formally opened at Dodworth, near Barnsley, so 
that there is now school accommodation for 70 
or 80 children more than is required by the 
Education Department. The new school has 
been erected by Messrs. Robinson & Son, of 
Barnsley, builders, from plans prepared by Mr. 
Charles Robinson. The new erection, which ia 
near the church, will be used exclusively for a 
girls’ school. The main room measures 51 ft. by 
20 ft., with a mean height of 15 ft., with class- 
rooms, 15 ft. by 14 ft. Including the class- 
rooms, there will be accommodation for 150 chil- 
dren. The building, which complies with all 
the requirements of the Education Department, 
has been erected, including the enclosnre wall, 
at a cost of about 5001. The money has been 
raised partly by Government grants, partly by 
grants from various societies, and by subscrip- 
tions obtained by the Rey. J. Hudson, vicar, 
and others. 

Brackley.—New schools have been opened 
here. They have been erected on a prominent 
site in the town given for the purpose by the 
trustees of the Bridgwater Estate and by Mag- 
dalen College, 5091. towards the building having 
been contributed by the Earl of Ellesmere. The 
plan of the new school-buildings is in the shape 
of the letter H, the right and left limbs forming 
the boys’ and girls’ schoolrooms, the s‘zes re- 
spectively being 67 ft. by 21 ft., and 50 ft. by 
18 ft. The middle, or connecting bar, is the 
infants’ school, which is 40 ft. by 20 ft. The 
class-rooms to the two first-mentioned schools 
are placed on the outer sides of these rooms, and 
are each 18 ft. by 12 ft. The entrance porches 
and hat-and-coat lobby to the boys’ schools {ill 
up the spaces between the front gables to Main- 
street; that to the girls’ school is placed on the 
outer side of the room next Chapel Jane. A con- 
tinuous corridor is formed along the whole length 
of the frontage to the street, by which means the 
vicar and his curate, or visitors, may pass under 
cover from school to school. Tere are play- 
grounds situated at the back of the schools, 
bounded by stone walls, and separated for each 
school. The master and mistress’s residences 
are to be built on extreme angles of the frontage 
to the street. They will form separate semi- 
detached wings to the main street frontage. The 
architecture of the building da‘es about the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centary. The walls are built of a stone 
from Mr. Taylor’s quarries, near the site; the 
dressings are of Bath stone. The porches and 
upper portion of the centre gable are half- 
timbered in oak framework, and it is intended to 
dress the upper portions of the residences in the 
same manner. The roofs are covered with 
Staffordshire tile, laid in diaper work with bande. 
The rooms are lighted with large windows, and 
ventilated. Plain wainscot, to the height of a 
yard and a half, is carried around all the rooms 
and class-rooms. The walle above are plastered. 





and superintendence of Mr. C. J. Bather, of 
Shrewsbury, architect. The cost of the whole 
of the building, when complete, will be between 
2,000. and 3,0001. 

Olayton.—The memorial stone of new day and 
Sanday school-rooms, in connexion with the 
General Baptist Chapel at Clayton, has been 
laid. A plot of ground was secured in a central 
and eligible situation, near to the chapel. 
Designs were furnished by Mr. Thomas Hors- 
field, architect, Halifax, from which it appears 
that the building will be erected in the Gothic 
style of architecture. The form is rectangular. 
The large room will be 18 yards by 12 yards 
within, This room will be lofty and well ven- 
tilated, the roof being open timbered. Four 
class-rooms are provided at each exd, and a 
sma'l vestry behind. The front elevation will 
have two projecting |gables, with a three-light 
window. In each also there will be a small 
centre gable with a window on each side, sur- 
mounted with finials and spire. Separate en- 
trances will be provided for the boys and girls, 
with playground on every side of the buildiog. 
Tenders for the erection having been invited, 
those of the following contractors were accepted, 
namely,—Masons, Messrs. John Drake & Sons, 
Thornton ; joiners, Messrs. Henry Illingworth & 
Sons; plasterer, Mr. A. Bolton; slater, Mr. 
James Smithies, all of Great Horton. The entire 
cost of the building, including the site, has been 
estimated at about 1,7001. The building, which 
is to be used as a day and Sunday school, will 
be capable of accommodating from 500 to 600 
children. 

Bishopston, Bristol. — The foundation stone 
of new schools for the parish of Bishopston 
has been laid on a site nearly opposite the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, the gift 
of Bishop Monk’s trasteer, The schools are ar- 
ranged for the accommodation of 100 children. 
The school-room is 40 ft. long and 18 fr. wide, 
and has Guthic traceried windows at each end ; 
a class-room 18 ft. long and 14 ft. wide, communi- 
cating with the school-room by folding doors; and 
a smaller class-room, 11 ft, square; all approached 
by a porch. The roofs are of open timber work, 
siained and varnished, covered with slates, and 
have an ornamental bell-cot. The walls are to 
be built of Pennant stone, with freestone dress- 
ings. The cost of erection will be 6001. The 
designs were prepared by Mr. J. A. Clark; and 
Mr. J. Stephens is the contractor for the works. 
I¢ is intended to build a teachers’ residence as 
soon as funds can be obtained. 








Books Received. 


In the current nnmber of the Food Journal, 

















The Rock of Cashel.—This is one of the 
most interesting spots in Ireland, and the build- 
ings on it have been too long neglected. We 
are glad to hear that a mixed committee of Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic gentlemen has been 
formed in Ireland for the purpose of purchasing 
it from the Irish Church Commissioners, and 
securing from further decay, with the ultimate 
view of restoring the now roofless Cathedral of 
St. Patrick’s for public worship, and preserving 
King Cormac’s Chapel. The rock was abandoned 
about a century ago by the then Archbishop, 
Dr. Price, who obtained an Act of Parliament 
constituting St. John’s Church, which stood on 
a lower and more accessible site, the cathedral 
of the Irish establishment, and since that time 
the cathedral has been disused. The “ Rock of 
Cashel” is rich in historical associations. 

Technical Education.—Colonel Hogg, the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
presided at a meeting held on Tuesday evening 
last, in St. James’s Hall, to promote scientific 
and art education through the establishment of 
a National Technical University. The chairman 
said this could best be done by means of a uni- 
versity, where ideas might be exchanged, past 
experience combined with present knowledge, 
and the administration of industrial instruction 
systematised. Sir A. Brady moved a resolution 
pledging the meeting to support the committee 
formed for establishing a National Technical 
University in its further efforts. Mr. Brassey, 
M.P., honorary treasurer of the committee, 
seconded this, and appealed to the general 
public for subscriptions to carry out an object of 
such great national importance. The resolution 
was agreed to. A second resolution, declaring 
that the foundation of the proposed National 
University for Technical and Indastrial Training 
was the only plan by which a comprehensive 
and efficient system of science and art education 
could be obtained for the people of Great 
Britain, was also adopted. 

The Derby Guardians and the Archi- 


|tects of their New Workhouse. — The 


design of Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse having 
been selected by the guardians, on the under- 
standing that the architect’s commission was to 
be 3 per cent., the guardians seem to have ex- 
pected that Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse would 
thereafter offer to take 2} per cent. as their 
commission, inasmuch as they had previously 
said to some of the guardians that rather than 
be rejected, they would willingly agree to accept 
2§ per cent., although they had actually applied 
upon the terms of the advertisement, which were 
3 percent. The Board had selected their de- 
signs on these terms, however, and they were 
advised to abide by that decision. It has been 
resolved, nevertheless, by a majority of the 
Board, “that the Clerk be instructed to com- 
municate with Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse for 





Dr. Hyde Clarke contributes some valuable 
observations and suggestions, headed ‘“ Oa 
Fasbion and Example in Food.” We should 
like to see them widely distributed and read: 
much good would result. Shall we be going out 
of our way if we notice in half a dozen lines the 
variety and value of the information which is 
scattered, here, there, and everywhere, by 
this writer? Men like Dr. Hyde Clarke, living 
in our midst, and never tired of communi- 
cating the knowledge they possess, deserve more 
general recognition than they sometimes obtain. 
The “Natural History of British Butter- 
flies,’ by Edward Newman, F.L:S. (published 
by Tweedie), makes a very pretty and usefal 
book, and will lead to many “collections.” It is 
very fully illustrated; bat engravings in black 
and white scarcely suffice for this purpose: 
colour is wanted. 








Mliscellanen. 


Society of Arts Conversazione.—On the 
16th inst. there was a great gathering at a con- 
versazione in the South Kensington Museum. 
The party incladed their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Dake of 
Edinburgh, Prince Arthar, the Princess Louise, 
the Marquis of L-rne, and other members of the 
Royal family. Lord Henry G. Lennox, M.P., 
president of the council, received the visitors. 
The bend of the Coldstream Guards performed in 
the centre of the court. After the promenade 
concert had concluded, their royal highnesses 
were conducted through the museum and the 
schools. During the evening a number of glees 








The open timber-work is being carried oat by the 
local builder, Mr. W. Hawkins, under the plans, 


were sung at intervals in the lecture theatre. 


the purpose of officially ascertaining whether 
they were prepared to accept a commission of 
2} per cent.” 

Paris.—It ought to be widely known that 
the preservation of Notre Dame is due to the 
house surgeons and some of the medical students 
of the Hétel Dieu close by, who risked their 
lives in effecting it. Photographs of the destruc- 
tion of the Venddme Column and of the prin- 
cipal barricades, published just before the army 
entered Paris, included photographs of many of 
the insurgents, and will lead to some condemna- 
tions. Excepting in a few parts, the damage done 
by fire is not in the first place observable ; the 
external walls remaining. The fire-proof floors 
used in all buildings of any size played a good 
part, and in many cases prevented the spread of 
the fire from floor to floor. Nevertheless, the 
Figaro estimates the destruction of buildings and 
furniture during the insurrection at ten millions 
sterling. 

Metropolitan Association for Improving 
Dwellings.—The report of the directors states 
that the deaths upon the entire property of the 
association had this year been 66, out of an 
average population of 3,934, of which 41 were 
children under ten years of age. The average 
rate of mortality in the eleven separate build- 
ings of the association had been under 17 per 
1,000; while that of the metropolis generally 
had been 24 per 1,000. The profits for the year, 
after paying all interest on borrowed capital, 
amounted to 5,478/. The directors recommended 
that a dividend of 4} per cent. only be paid to 
the shareholders free of income-tax, which would 
absorb 4,8851., and leave a balance of 5931. to be 
carried ts the guarantee fund, which would then 





amount to 5,036/. 
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Zarly Relics: Letcombe Castle.—The 
other day ry John 8. bag 5 =~ dob a rane an 
archseological inspection of the works in 
Oxfordshire, when examining Letcombe Castle, 
one of the great embanked forts or camps along 
the ridge road on the chalk hills of Berkshire, 
came upon an apparently small stone, almost 


level with the turf, and firmly embedded, and | op 


somewhat foreign to the locality. Borrowing a 
small weeding-spud from one of several persons 


working in the camp, he set to work to dislodge | street, 


the stone. This, as the hole deepened, became 
wider, and ata depth of 18 in. assumed the form 
of an almost perfect cone,a shape which had 
apparently been produced by chipping, and not 
by rubbing, or the application of any cutting 
instrament. At this depth, the stone was found 
to be standing on five or six large flints, and, on 
being removed, exhibited a cist or chamber 
beneath, the walls of which were formed by the 
flints, and the floor by a flat slab of stone. In 
this cavity were human bones,—portions of 
which only Mr. Phené was able to secure, as the 
rest crambled away; some flint scrapers; a 
triangular piece of flint, with true sides and 
angles, and which, on a very reduced scale, 
would show, as by a section, the form of the 
conical cover ; half ofa hatchet-shaped flint ; the 

t outline of an umbo of a shield, which 


also crumbled, but left its flat base firmly | No Slaten peenentell satin 


attached to the bottom slab; and also a small 
fragment of an urn, or drinking-cup, of an 
unusually hard material. 

The New Leeds Bridge.—The works con- 
nected with the construction of the new bridge 


| Roberts, Alton, Hants; C. H 


} 


The Wational Portrait Gallery.—The 
fourteenth annual report of the trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery has been issued. The 
82 donations men in former reports have 
now been increased to 91, and the purchases 
from 217 to 229. The total number of visitors 
to the gallery during the year 1870 from its 
ening, at South Kensington, on March 28, was 
58,913, being 34,497 in excess of the previous 
year, when the gallery was in Great George- 
, Westminster. 

Restoration of St. Andrew's Holborn.— 
Vice-Chancellor Wickens has granted the prayer 
of the rector and churchwardens of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, that some improvements and altera- 
tions to the church might be declared to be fit 
and proper to be effected, at a cost not exceeding 
7,2001., and that the petitioners might be 
authorized to enter into contracts for the pur- 
pose of effecting the same. 


Voluntary Architectural Examination : 
Royal Institute of British Architects.— 
The following gentlemen passed the preliminary 
examination of 1871, viz. :— 

. Brown, Chelmsford ; J. W. Rounthwaite, Sunder- 
land; E. Square, Great eivet, Santen} F. P. 
Johnson, Bow-road; V. Trubshaw, Strand, London; W. 
J. Martin, Keading; J. Conder, Strand, Lonion; H. W. 

. , Doughty-street, 
London ; and J. Dean, Barnsbury, ¥ 





examina- 

tion in the class of proficiency or distinction. 
New Water Supply for Louth.—<A water 

company has been legally constituted for the 


| purpose of supplying Louth and the neighbour- 


} 


at the foot of Briggate, Leeds, are being pro- hood 


with water, under constant high pressure, 


ceeded with. The original estimate was 10,8491.; to some 11,000 inhabitants. The danger of 
but as improvements have been added, the actual | Well-contamination will thus be obviated, and 
cost will exceed the sum named. The new erec- | there will be increased safety from fire, and 


tion will be built on the skew, and will be com. | 


facilities for washing the streeta and flushing 


posed of one arch, having a span of 102 ft. 6 in. | the sewers. 


The fan-girders are composed of cast-iron, and | 
architectural effect will be given to the ironwork | 
by ornamental scroll-work being freely introduced 
into the spandrels. There are perforated cast | 
iron parapets, from the centre of which will rise 
a light gas-pillar. The total width of the bridge | 
between the parapets is to be 60 ft., being an) 
increase of 27 ft., as compared with the old 
bridge. Two 12-ft. causeways are provided for | 
in the design, and a roadway 36 ft. in width. | 
The contractor for the whole of the work is Mr. | 
David Nichols, of Leeds, whose tender, 15,3191., | 
was the lowest of eight, the highest being 
16,9001. The ironwork is being constracted by 

Messrs. Bulter & Pitts, of Stanningley. The) 
quality of the wrought-iron used is ‘o be such as | 
will bear a minimum tensile strain of 20 tons to 
the square inch. Mr. Cosslet is clerk of the) 
works. | 


The Workmen's Club and Public-house 
Question.—A deputation, consisting of Lord 
Lyttelton, Sir John Bowring, and other gentle- | 
men, have called the attention of Mr. Bruce, the 
Home Secretary, to the public-house imitation 
of those twenty-five or thirty of the 500 work- 
men’s clabs which provide beer and spirits to 
the subscribers. The Rev. H. Solly said that 
the publicans’ clubs were spreading, and were 
likely to do injury to the bon4 fide workmen’s 
clubs ; whereas even those of the latter which 
provided strong drinks tended greatly to diminish 
the supply induced by constant touting for 
“orders” in public-houses. Mr. Bruce sym- 
pathised with the object of the deputation, and 


promised the careful consideration of the 
Government. 
The Proposed College of Physical 


Science in Newcastie.—The movement con- 
tinues to make satisfactory The sub- 
scriptions now amount to 22,0001. A large 
number of applications have been received for 
the vacant professorships. The success of the 
college will depend upon the selection that is 
made on this occasion. The Cleveland iron 
trade are likely, it appears, to give tangible 
support to the proposed college. 

, The Gas-Wells of Brie.— An American 
scientific journal gives an interesting account of 
the gas-wells of Erie. The average depth of the 
wells sunk is 600 ft., and they yield from 10,000 
to 30,000 cubic feet of gasa-day. In the mann- 
factories this natural gas is burned without any 
other fuel for raising steam, and in many private 
houses no other fire is employed. The City of 
Erie Gas Company have a well pouring 24,000 
cubic feet of gas a-day into their gasbolder; 
this, mixed with 12,000 ft. of ordinary coal- 
ges, furnishes the supply for illumioating the 


Proposed Public Library, Museum, and 
Picture Gallery, for Brighton.—The town 
council have voted, by a majority of 18 to 6, in 
favour of thia very desirable object, and referred 
the matter to the vestry once more to decide 
on it, as is requisite under the provisions of 
the Pavilion Act. 

The Priory of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field.—A correspondent states that a pt 
forming a portion of the old priory of St. Bartho- 
lomew is about to be demolished, to allow of the 
erection of some warehouses: we hope not 
without absolate necessity. All the relics of old 
London are gradually disappearing. 


The Scheme.— 


Birmingham 
The report of the local committes recommending * 


a scheme of sewage-irrigation on land near 
Birmingham has been printed. The cost of 


conduits to the sewers outlet near Saltley is 
estimated altogether at about 110,0001. The 
committee recommend the council to let the 


| land to farmers. 


The Cost of Paupers.—a A statement of the 
weekly cost per head of workhouse paupers, in 
respect of food and necessaries and clothing, for 
the half-year ending Michaelmas, 1870, has been 
just published. It varies from 1s. 10d. in Maid- 
stone, Kent, to 7s. 5d. in Billesdon, Leices- 


A Well-merited Compliment—We are 
glad to hear that her Majesty the Queen, at the 
instance of the Prime Minister, has conferred a 
Civil List pension of 1001. a year on Mr. J. BR. 
Planché, in consideration of his contributions to 
dramatic and antiquarian literature. 

Surveyor to the Cheshunt Local Board. 
Mr. W. Dewey has been elected surveyor to the 
Local Board of Health at Cheshunt, by a majo- 
rity of 6, to 4 for the Rev. C. Mayo. 


Lecturing in India—Lord Napier, the 
Governor of Madras, has been delivering a 
lecture on Painting with special reference to 
India, 

Wews for Emigrating Authors. — The 
latest Californian discovery announced is a spring 
of indelible ink. 





TENDERS 
For additions to Ascot Royal H: Messrs. Clark 
Holland, architects :— a ” 
—— Sl 
‘a ace ASR TEE: 
Resrell 











Lacy & Torkington 





own. 


ecoocosoooo 
ecocooceoo 


Paget & Dakin .........c0:seeceeves- - 
Hameson & Sons 








For building three e warehouses in Hamse] 
(late 1 Red Orose-oquare), bit, B.C. Mr. Herbert Fort 
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For additions and alterations to Park Cottage 
Nerwood. Messre, Goulty & Gibbins, erchitest?™ 
Loat & Son £:85 























For additions and alterations to 10, Arundel-terrace 
Brighton, for Mr. William Field, essrs. Goulty & 
Gib! architects :— 

ell & Taxford £500 0 0 

For finishing two houses in Albert- Chi 

Estate, fur Mr. H.T. West. Messrs. ty eG 
Nash & Oo. £318 0 0 
Nell & Tuxford 307 0 0 
p pee 277 0 0 
Bostel & Botting ........ dicpdaostebivee 250 0 0 





For the erection of five houses in 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, for Mr, H. Mc 
8. Rollinson, architect 


» Gladstone-r 
e Lanschan, < 
Excavator’s, Mason's, Bricklayer's, Slater's, Plasterer’s, 
$ Departments. 



































Smith's, and Founder's 
OT satesesarsicedenns £1,090 0 0 
Maw 1,020 0 0 
Wright (accepted) ....1....s000. 1,011 6 6 
Carpenter's, Joiner’s, Plumber's, Glazier’s, and Painter's | 
Marsden ssseesee £318 0 0 
Madin 720 0 0 
Waite 700 0 0 
Rollinson (accepted) ..........00.0000 654 0 0 
For sundry alterations and additions at the Wheatsheaf | 
Inn, Bashey, Herts, for Messrs. Salter & Co. :— 
Hailey £349 0 0 
Waterman & C0.,..cccccccecsererrsereee 348 0 0 
Holland (accepted)...... setendeoteren: - 335 0 0 
For the erection of the Free Baths, Derby. Mr. George 
» architect :— 
=. ae 420 0 0 
Bh, TROMPIOR corscrcenesee-soconcvveeces 2,381 0 0 
J. W. Thompson .........+« eatnes 2,233 0 0 
Bridgart .... 1,973 0 6 
Dusantoy (accepted) .......0.-.005 1,929 0 0 
Ironwork. 
Corbin & Co. £593 5 0 
Haywood (accepted) .......00.rre . 325 00 





For the erection of an additional factory and out- 
buildings, for Messra. J. A. Clarke & Co., silk throwsters 
and trimming manufactarers, Forest, Nottingham. Mr. 











Wright & Son ........ neneesssens sveee £4,959 0 0 

Braaley & Barker 4,648 0 0 

Marriott & Co, ......rescereseeoe woe 4,570 22 
0 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 








To pull down Nos. 16 and 15, ne cages, ont —_ shop 
e, . 









































and warerooms over. Messrs, Tolley & 

rapes ooo oe £1,505 0 0! 
Langmead 1,589 0 0 
BIGEEREEE 20.000 00cc0ccccesscecsaceesee 1,432 0 0 
Joslyn . 1.425 0 0 
Rooney, <iithianebismandaiii 74 : $ 
oo ferecaenaonam annem 1/390 0 0 
Preedy 1,390 0 0 

Bri & Nathall ...........00000 7 
——" 1,375 0 0 
Bamford 1,375 ; 

BOG, ...ccrscoreregntarenioe 1,26) 
os Se 

itchison & Warper ..... ecneunnese 1,21 
Samet ne gis 1,175 0 0 
Linsall .., 1,160 00 
Cook 1,15) 00 
Watson 1,090 0 0 
Fossett 877 0 0! 








For erecting a new wing to Mortimer Lodge, Winbi 























don Park, S.W. Mr, Herbert Williams, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Charles Reilly :— P 
Taylor #623 «0 
Turner & S008 .....sessssessseesssessenss 799 0 0 
Adamson & Sons .......cccccccererseeess 777 0 0 
Re ae ae ee 
Gipsy-hi . Ri im 
rp aaa 83 
a52 0 0 
1,835 0 0 
0 0 
6 0 
900 
+ 
Mason & Bristy ...........-esese+++ 0 
Pe Dowel, & Co, (accepted) 1,124 : > 
Corderoy ee eo 
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For malt-house, H. Kent, for Mr. H. B. Mack 
Mr. Charles Baily abn ‘Quantities by Mr. Charles 


Haywood £3,941 13 

















0 
Bowley 3,850 0 0 
Stiff 3,756 0 0 
Brooks & Co. 3,746 16 0 
Adoock & Rees ...,...c0c00se0eceeee 3,473 7 0 
Holdouns 3,365 0 0 
Skippe (accepted) ..........00000 3,265 0 0 



































£1,018 
Knight “988 3 5 
N 023 10. 0 
Fincher | 826 15 0 
We 820 0 0 
Spicer 800 0 0 
For the erection of fifteen cottages at West Green, 
Tottenham, for Mesers. Smith & Gale, Mr. F. Boreham, 


a tect :— 
Blackmore & Morley ,......++..+. 



































.. £2,964 0 0 
dous 2,800° 0 0 
Childs & Son ,,,....06.0...0000 scoveree 2,550 0 O 
Rist & Brown. 2,400 0 0 
Winship 2,290 0 0 
Fouracres 2.237 0 0 
Coates 2,055 0 0 
Linzell 1,999 0 0 
Loft (accepted)..........csseeeeeee 1,880 0 0 
Yor new chanel snd renting ie Chnrh of St. 
Mary, Colchester. Mr. W. Blomfield, architect. 
— . eee by = phe ae ony — 
papserancenn ectesococnce £1,887 00 
fm Ha 1,614 0 0 
Seund 1470 0 0 
Gardner (accepted)............ w.. 1,415 10 0 





For schonsing the Adelphi Chapel, 
earpiece « 








pe > era Mr, architect, Quantities 

P 

Browne & Robinson . ecevscccssccess, LOGS 0 O 
Little 945 0 0 
Tulley 940 0 0 
BME heqcdicsvsece inibbuagistaicesces 934 0 0 





For roads and sewers on the Manor House Estate, 
for the Vestry of St, Luke’s, Chelsea, Mr, Pattison, 









































surveyor :— 
Brown... £3,166 0 0 
Jay 2,750 0 0 
bi OER: 2,224 0 0 
Wainwright & Wilson. pe ventocevsesen 2,195 0 0 
SBOED cnncsvecesinat ontneiinetinn- esi erindan 2,184 © 0 
Killingback ....... incaiantieabhedansced 1,998 10 0 
Walker & Loxall .............. soseee 1,975 12 10 
Riley ... 1,939 0 0 
Brass & Son ........ histeincesnabe ssovee 1,934 0 0 
Leggett 1,666 0 0 
Whittick . 1,697 0 0 
Lacy & Torkington supe prcesccesacce 1,000 0 0 
Neave (accepted) 1,559 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Aldenham Lodge, 
7 for Mr. Thomas Bagnall, Mr. E. H. Horne, 
architect 
Phillips & Son apatinditioccuidbetndiiasels £2,710 0 0 
Boff 2,689 0 0 
we Keddell, otha sornenmaat 2,657 0 0 
SONNE iets es eadbsaiiec tapes - 2,647 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. . sieevnieideess . 260 0 0 
Scrivener & White .......c00000008 2,588 0 0 
Bottom 2,580 0 0 
Foster (aecepted)......... 2,487 0 0 
For villa and stable buildings at East Sheen. Mr. E. 
Ingress Bell, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
James Gandy :— 
omas £2,733 0 0 
Hensh: 2,273 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole........... seer 2,208 0 0 
Adamson & Sons .............08 wee 2,041 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence at Croydon, for 

Mr, F. J. Cleaver. Mr. H. A, Alexander, ct, 

ae Mr. Henry Laxton :— 
r 














GEE can anivectesctcectvevehasineenitass £3,285 18 0 
Rivett 2,992 0 0 
Hammond 2,975 0 0 
Mansbridge .....1.c.0000 + 2,895 0 0 
Glaskin 2,774 0 0 
te wcrcceassenvecerseee 2,478 O O 
Pavitt 2,380 0 0 
Baxter ., 2,215 0 0 











For oii and forming roads of new yo ed bd 
Enfield, for the Enfield Burial Board, Mr. T 
Hill, surv OF — 

Bug bird (accepted) ....... essercecens £1,568 0 0 


For the erection of two cemetery chapels, 
mortuary, enclosure-wall, &c., at Enfield, for the » goad 
Burial card. Mr. Thomas J. Hill, architect. Quantities 





























supplied by a a i 
M £6,975 0 0 
Merrion 6,798 0 0 
aero . 6,250 0 0 
Fairhead......... 5,950 0 0 
Brown & 5,843 0 0 
Patan, Bros, .....scssessereeeee oe 5,797 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage ....s-sssc0scscee. 5,785 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ........00.. wna aoa € ¢ 
Peery, BUR, isscrraiercsctenassig SI 0 O 
Babey & Son........... serveesssesreones 5,683 0 0 
Field & S0n ........:cces0re crcessces 6666 © © 
Axford & Whillier ..0........cc0000 5,474 0 0 
Gammon & Son 4,835 0 0 
or the restoration of Stevington Church, Beds. Mr. 
John Usher, architect :— ; 
Foster .. £1,450 0 0 
Edye & Wildman ... intimate Ahn Oo 
VERDE dcicseesciniionsis dbbneteseaes wa & 00 
Moone es. 1,209 0 0 
Tooley 1,187 0 0 





Ne ee he, on testions at the 


ae >. + ea jaknmdey 3 


Brite. 

Holloway 526 17 
Wallis & Felceenas cocccccccsnesccsescss BIE O @ 
Davis (accepted) ........::00000008 42810 0 








suf 











For the erection of a farm-house on Sir Henry Meux’ 
estate at Cheshunt, Mr. Thomas J, Hill, erohitect :— : 
Saunders (accepted) .....0.00000...£1,400 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. F.—8ir G. O.—S. BR, 8.—J. V.—B. & N.—Rev. Mr. B.—B. E N.— 
P.L&.—E G.—8. W.—A V.-C—A. M—W. & P.—T.C.—Mre. 8.— 
J. W.—C, D.—H. B. W.—A. D. D.—D. D. & Co,—Messrs, B.—J. G.— 
A Clerk.—D, W.—A, & H.—A.3.—E. BH. H.—L—T. J. H—R. M.— 

W.—R. J. T.-H, A. A.—T. A. T—J. B. M. (it might be re- 
galvanised ").—W. B. (thanks).—B. T. (next week). 


We are compelled to decline out books and 
pointing giving 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &. must be accompanied 
by the name and addres of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


J. 
“ 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
week's issue later than THREE o ’clock, p.m., 


"lon THURSDAY. 


6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the | the 
** Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
Liat of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom farvished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvrt. ] 


TURNER & ALLEN 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.0, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 
Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 
HOT-WATER AND GAS 
epidyreidengnas 


le Importers iat pausasirs 
FRENCH PrRON WORK, and Pa 
lishers of French and English Bog 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s, 











Jest published, opal 3m, pron ‘ube, Guede bouad 
HE APPRAISER, Auctioneer, seat | 


House and E.tate Agent, ana rag POCKET rg on 
> .- ew and of ee ‘all ah Pi 
Annuities, and Rev 0 generally ; wi ices 
for Inventories, and a Guide to Scmins the Value of House 
Fittings, ture, and other Effects. 
By JOHN WHEELS&R, Valaer, &. 
Third ottien, revised, re-written, and greatly enlarged, 
y C. NORRIS, Surveyor, Va'uer, &c. 
London: Leck WooD & OO, 7, Stationers’-hali-court, E.C. 


CONCISE VIEW of the LAW con- 
nected with LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS, 

By JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 
J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. 0.8. Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln’s- iun- -felds, and Glasgow, Authors of “ The 

‘s Manual, 

ee Price One Philli 


ng. 
Lonéon : LONGMANS. GREEN. & CO. 1871 


PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 








ILDERS and Others a a really good system, can 
have « set of MODELS for a Bus’ BOOKS, by DUUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in *‘ The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by macy large firms. Also a 
Modified re ae by = Katry, meg el for small — 
Address, EK. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Loudon. 


yas HvUSEHOLD EDITION of the 





WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS, 

Meserr, CHAPMAN & HAL propose to publish, in WEEKLY 
PENNY NU ompans, with new Illustration, the NUVELS of the 
late CHAKLSS DICKENS. ‘the series will commence with 
“OLIVER TWI8T,” the ee Number of which will be published on 
JULY 1. Mesers. trust that by this edition they 

be enabled to 1 - Works of the most popular British 





Advertisements cannot be received for the current | 8vo. 1%. 


EWAGE EB JBRIGATION and DOWN- 
ARATION ot SUITARLE AND, ‘ted at Maldon 





—_a ee, 


A HISTORY o} of ‘PAINTING m “ITALY, 
from the recond to the fourteenth “eu 
By J. A. “Sole doo B. CaVALCASRLLE 


A HISTORY of PAINTING in NORTH 
frowes Ay tang Bim teas Gkuneat homey’ Wan 
Iibustrations, 2vols. 8vo. 42s. soe aad 

eta Gre qrah stention te evsteat Processes of 





A HANDBOOK for rouse PAINTERS. 
CG. RB. LESLIE, R.A. Author of “‘ Life of Constable.” With 
Dilustrations Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ks the author as a man with much refinement of 


? 





more i 
These are slight, but g ae enough to give an idea of the 
oe of the pictures from whien they are copied. — 


MEMOIRS of . EARLY ITALIAN 
PAINTERS, and of the PROGR #34 of PAINTING in ITALY.—From 
Cimabue to Bassano, By Mrs JAME:ON. With portraits, Crown 


“As a guide and handbook to the characteristics of the grevt 
et this is is an invaiuable — — it does not affect to aim 
the cul ted mauner in which 





te d fferent biographical notices composed gives the reader a 
clear and defini'e idea of the “sate and tone of the resp-ctive 
painters, Mrs. Jameson is one of the most wholesome writers upon 
art."—London Review, 


HANDBOOK of PAINTING: the ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHUOLS. Translated from 
the German of Kug'er. Edited, with Netes, by Sir C. L. EAST- 
ane Se and Dr. WAAGEN, With Illustration. 4 vols, Post 


“ 1t is the combination of historic lore with artistic fee ing th:t 
has made Kugier’s book popular through Earope He feels the 
merits of each master he notices, acd heeee is enariel by a 

w descriptive touches to express the character of his greatest 

give a true ides of his genius. 

“ Apart from the judicious transiation, the careful notes, and the 
elegant style in which this handbook is produced, the name rows 
ang would alone give sabstantial value to the work.’— 

he Press. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Preparing for Pubiication, ee the by . rem and Civil 
‘cal Wor 
RCHITECTURE and CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING ; nae —- Book, with all the Improve- 
ments to the presen o—_ 
208 omer Work on 


GOTHIC MON UMENTS. By an Architect. 


4to. price 21s. 
ew Work in 8vo. on 
SPECIFIC ATION S, written upon the model 


of “ Bartholomew's Specifications,” published above thirty years 
since, with all the Improvements in 9-8 to the present time, 
Price to Bubscribers, before p 5s. — bac ribers, 1d 10s, 
In the Press, and ee taon ea 

A PRACTICAL EPITOME of MECHANIC AL 
ENGINEERING : comprising Instructions for the Executon of 
various Works ia Iron, in the Fitting-shop, Fouadry, and Boiler- 
yard. By FRANCIS CAMPIN, C.K. Past Presi lent of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society, Lond.» ; Author of “ A Practical 
Trestise on Mechanical Eagineering,” “The Principles ani Coa- 
struction of Machinery,” &c. 








CONTENTA, 
Introduction. | Chap. 5. Pumps Valves. &c 
Chap. 1, Pul'eys, Chains, and | 6. ——- Wheels and 
Hooks. 
a Winebes, Crabs, and ee 4 Turntables and Tra- 
Cranes. ve: sers. 


» % Hoists wea Presses. » 8. Switchesand Coatagp. 
» 4 steam, Afr, and Gas « 9% Boilers, Tanks, Gir- 
Engines. dea, &c, 


A NEW PRACTICAL WORK for Building 
SURVEYORS, py ny and BUILDERS, and all other 
Trades connected with Build: 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED F se BOOK for 
1872, To Subscribers, price 

A NEW SERIES “of PRACTICAL WORKS 
will be issued, at —— asa ai Engineer, Surveyor, 


Contractor, Builder by 
RA. SPRIGG, Publisher of all Atchley & Co.'s Copyrigh's, 
London : 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-sq4usre. 








T° A ROHITEOTS SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONE &e, — SPECIFIC ATIONS, ESTIMATES, 

INVENTORIE:, CATALOGUES, and every decription of doca- 
meat, neatly and at 14 per f.lio of seventy-two 


correctiy 
words. — — and ane of all kinds copied, reduced, or 
ble terms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers, 


ees eee Printers, 13 and 14, te a Gray’s-ian. 
MSc When more than four og rome: 1, & 


ILLIAM BLEASE, Builder poe Con- 
tractor, begs to state that te has REMOVED from High- 
street, Stratford: to'his new and more COMMODIOUS PREMISES 
in MANBY-kOAD, STRATFORD, E. where it is requested, on aud 
after this date, all c may be 

Stratford, E. 


ARTNERSHIP. — 5,0001.— STEAM 
PR pec ap BUILDING, and CONTRACLING BUSINE3S.— 
nearly 40 000%. peranuum. Good profits, Farther capital 
ps oo solely te meet seenering trade, Imcomer to take Gnsucial 
hi departmen 
cad “DENNING. SMITH, & CO. Accountants, Bristol. 


TO PARENTS, SCH OLS OF DESIGN, AND OTHERS. 


A*e ARCHITECT requires an iotelligent 























where improvement will be consi ‘ered 
at first.—Address, with specimens of hond- 
Sane to FR nd Mr. Chalkie, Caemist, Villiers-street. 


fj SCaEEaOTUR AL DRAUGHTSMAN. 


ANT good SIC DRAUGHTSMAN. —State age, 
Ms gor aetem, to aNDREWS & PEPPER, 





salary reyuire?, and felt parti 
‘Arebitects, Bradford, Yorkshive. 


A BtcLED PUPIL.—An A nCHITECT, 
= oun. < tomy ce he. wn obemied YOU iH desirous 








a sound and practical knowledge of ‘h» of pnerv ston, both 
ifn construction and design. A premicm required.—Address, Mr, 


| VERNON, 69, Warrior-square, St. Leonaru’s-0n- Sen 
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be 


OROUGH of LEICESTER. — 


ASSISTANT SURVEYOR WANTED.—TheLocal Board of Health 
the Borough of Leicester being about to speeee & -— Ss AS3SISTANE 


LUMBERS AND BUILD 


was, a SITUATION, N, by a first-class 


—_ GASFIITER, and P ge 


Janda 





SURVEYOR, are desirous of receiving ap 
Candidates must be good surveyors leveliers, aud draugh amen, and 
must p ssess a competent "Eewtalge of builders’ other works 
incident to _ ae. uae eee , accomparie: by testimonials 
y, are to be sent Pte the Public Offics, 
+ aa -atreet, “Leiceter on g, Dalene the 29:h instant. add. to 
the “ Chairman of th Highway and Sewerage Committee.” The 
salary will be at the rate Mn, poe ceenee kent 
Leicester, June 12th, 1871. SAMUBL STONE, Town Clerk, 


OARD of WORKS, WHITECHAPEL 








be at the disposal of the Board. Salary, 3001. perannum Applica- 
tions, which are to be in writing, and tes:imonials of the candi 
dates to be sent to the Office of the Boar: FOU«s o'clock on 


d 
THU RSDAY, the 13. bh day of JULY next, at which time the Com- 
ane vith b at ho tgaeaines saeieots on. ret 
with such o; as may 2 to 
ALFRED TURNER, Clerk. 


Office of the Board of Works, No. 15, Great Alie-street, 
Whitechapel, E. 


REMAN of CEMENT WORKS.— | stterree 


bal eer ig ed a FOREMAN of CEMENT WORKS, who thoroughly 








up hot-water pipes.—Address, T. #4, Brook- 
wg = eo. 





LASTERERS AND BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, t by a Youog Man, a SITUA- 
TION a art the PLASfERING. Five goo! experience im 
_ — wy Terms, 51. per hour. references. 
B. Pos* “ine, Hvient- terraces, Kensingtou. 


DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 





AN T ED, by a young who 

thoroughly understands <iness, & SITUATION 
PAINTER aod’ PLATS WRITER and GRAUHER—A constancy 
— W. H. 142, Psckington-street, 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
AN Cy Ez D, an ENGAGEMENT as 


JUN TOR t ASSISTANT. Good dzonghteman a1 and neat weer 
Mr. Jackson, Stationer, 24 and 25, Albion-street, Hyde Park-square. 








ry meaengurer, "os “BULL “ORR <x toR's 
OFFI Able to work, OF any beer 
FIC Abt ete hare of the tie management of bh is 
refe' to S conghener} alee aneusitg pg erty, with 
CH Post. sil, poquteed.—-Addren, 

















ECORATORS, BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by a re spectable ‘mented Man, 
oN, 8 CONSTAR r diroatiod a WORKING dg 

a —_ paper-hanger, painter, Town 
country. mae eo Retreat Cottage, ‘Woodch 
Birkenhead. 


&e. 2 : 





business, and can give uvexc-ptionabie 
A boue een —+ | will be given.—application to be made 
by letter only, addressed J. M. 78, Lombard street, Loadon, E.O. 


URVEYOR and INSPECTOR | of 


NUISANCES.—The Bognor Local Bvard are 
ceive APPLIVATIONS for these Offices. The person appotuted 
must Sea Defence Works, and wi!l bs reqvired oc 
casionaliy to Assist therein, to reside at B guor, and devote the 
whole of his time to the performance of the duties according to the 
byelaws. Wage: 30s. pec week. Guvod refe:eaces as to sobriety and 
character required. Applications, «nelosing testimonials, to ve sent 
— before FIVE o-swock Pm.on the 29 b in-t.—By order of the 


ERICK ELKINS, Clerk. 
»-™ Sursex, 21.t June, 1871. 


IMBER TRADE.—FOREMAN 


WANTCED for a BRANCH YARD, Western suburbs, Must 
have experience and good references.—Apply, by letter, to A. B. care 
of Mr. Forsaith, Printer, Bethnal-green-roa ', E. 











OF THE WORKS. 


TO CLERKS 
ANTED, immediately, a CLERK of 


the WORES for the New o—_ at Denbigh. References, 
testimonials, and terme, to be sen once to the uncersig 
co. LLOYD, WILLIAMS, 4 . “UNDERWOuL, Architec' ts, 
Denbigh. 


ANTED, a good DRAUGHTSMAN. 

tomed to General Ir»uwork for Baild- 

ings and lion eee *— Apply by letter only, stating age, experi- 
ence, and salary required, to M. T. 5. 14:1, Cannon-street. 


\ ANTED, an accomplished ARCHI- 


TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. oA Maned MEDLAND & 
HENRY TAYLOR, 2, 8t. Anne’s Ci y 


‘WANTED, a WOOD CARVER, for a 
few weeks (Gothic work).—Addres,G@. MUNDS, 30, Corn- 
wa) is-street, Hastings 

















TO BUILDERS, GASFITTERS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a ® practical 
GA4%, Hor WaTER, and BATH FITTER. ferences. 
- to te, abitg, Se. Town or country.—Address, W. W. 37, Barclay- 





W ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has had 

four years’ cuperionse 6 n the trade, a SITUATION as IM- 
PROVER at « Carpenter and Sdaute-~ahbnee, C.B 77, Artington- 
street, Packington-street, Islington. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, to WORK 
a MOULDING or other JOINERY’ MACHINES. or Working 
Foreman. Several years —Address, Y. Z. 10, Bath- 
street, London-road, Southwar 


W* NTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-|» 


TION as « Genceal OUTDOOR FOREMAN. Oarpenter by 
—.' — references —Address, J, W. 26, Glyn-street, Vauxhall- 


TAT ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a CARPENTRE, who has been on a gentleman's estate for 

the Jast nine years, a SI'UATION. Would not obj ci to travelling 

fra firm in the building trade. Can give first-class security and 

<add particulars, app'y to No, 4), Northampton, Pust- 
otice. 














MASTER BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, a as GRAINER, 

or by the Piece or otherwise. No objection to fill up t! vat 4 
with painting, gilding, &c.—Address, H. BE. D. 8, HowarJ-strest, 
Arundel-stree', Strand. 


TO BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION in « Builder’s Office, where energy and perseverance 
would be appreciated. Can write shorthand —Addres«, J. Sssam, 
care of Mr. ©. Hall, Brown's Croft, Old Basford, near Nottingham. 








TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


WANTED, a practical FOREMAN over 


WORKS. One that has held a similar ee N ne 
need apply who bas uot gut satisfactory as 

practical kuowledge, and pu hing habits. Terms 2. 5s, bode week — 
Cali at West London raw-mills, Portobellu-road, Notti:g-bill, 
between Niue and Ten on Monday next. 





1 ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of Wor, GENERAL FOREMAN, or Charge of 
a Job, by an evergetic, practicat Man. Has a thorough knowledge 
of ev branch of the building trade, and of the nature and qua'i- 

ties of all building miterials. Has had the entire charge and 
management of larse jobs and public works the last twenty years, 
Unexceptionab!e reference and testimonia's from London architects 

and builders. - Address, N. V. W. care of Mr, Rolfe, 17, 8t, Jshn's- 





W ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 
Office, an intelligent LAD. Must be thoroughly trust- 
worthy and hoo st, and avie to write a fair Land. Office hours, nine 
to half-p +t five. Wages, 5s, per week.—Letters to be addrcased to 
X. ¥. Z. 172, Strand. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a 


PUPIL. No premiam required ; no salary given.— Address, 
R. care of G. Frettingbam, 46, Muiton-street, Nottiogham. 








TO GRAINERS, WRITERS, AND DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 


WANTED, a steady and active Man, 


about 30 or 35 years of age, to fill the situation of GRAIN KK, 
WRITER, and DECOKATIVE PAINTER. It is essential that the 
a) plticant should po.sess a thor ugh knowledge of his busiaers ; and 
if so, the situation will be a permanent one.—Apply, stating terms, 
to Messrs. SPARROW & SON, Decorators, Nottingham. 


wood-terrace, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS, &c, 
\ ANTED, a Rt-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or Take Cha:ge of a Job 
er will take it by the rod, Latour only.—Avdies, J. T. 142 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as PAINTER 

and PAPER-HANGER. Is thoroughly competent to take 

charge of a job. Ten years’ reference from last employer.— A. B, 
No. 17, Little Canterbury-p'ace, Lambeth-walk, 8, 


TO BUILDERS, SURV&YORS, AND OTH 
AS TED, a SITUATION, by a CLERK, 
ed 27. Cun take out quantities, maneuee works, &c. 
is well onuimes with acooun's —Address, A. B. 12, tentang 
Boho-square, W. 














ANTED, ‘ a a futcan ss DRAUGHTS 
ytd ABsIBT swelngy 


AR ~ ys ASSISTANT, EM ‘spetntenied 
ae of gtr hag Dineatt and addren, X. = 
Me‘ian-road, Lower =e 








WANTED, bys good general ASSISTANT, 


design, survey, prepare workiog and detail a specificatiuns 
ppt rhage W.2, Deveceux-court, Temp! _ 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 
theseugh'y” —— BUILDER'S CLERK. Wall Up in 
the routine of the of 


0: of “ The Builder. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
WANTED, by a Young Man (aged 22), 
who bas had three ew e Clue sr FOREMAN No a wih 
Country Timber Merchant, Good 
celevencen-~Aadpam, Cc. K. Office 0 * The 


\ V ANTED, by the Advertiser, begs A 
BUILDER. a BIFUATION as SHOP FOREMAN, or to Take 

the Mavagement of a Jubbiog Bailder’s 

and accounts. Active strictly sober. Aged 

Office of “ The Batider.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 

FOREMAN. Joimer by trade. Good r-ferences from last 

employer —Address, stating terms, to Mr. joan SUDBURY, Jaa, 
34, Bridge-otrect, Halstead, Kesex. 


TO BUILDERS AND DESORATORS ABOUT RECIRING FROM 
BUSINESS, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GaGEMENT as above, witha view to ultimete succession by 
payment of proportionate pr. miam.—Address, A. B, 85, Leighton- 
road, Kentish Jown, K.W. 


TO JOINERS TO THE TRADE AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
W ANTED, = yom tical JUINER, 
SITUATION as R ~ne Sixteen yesrs' experience ia 
working and working from -cutting machinery.—Adiress, 
A B. care of Mc, WILLIAM vaaron Timber oan 31, Booud- 
street, Green Gate, Salford, Mauchester. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATOR3. 


ANTED, by a first-class GRAINER and 
MARBLE«, Fe nly pa Terms m derate —Address, 
E. H, 40, Joha-stceet, E igware road, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Has a thorough kaovielgs of 
graining, wiitiug, and the trade in ali Ba _ Good refer- 
 ensenlltie seated 248, ae of “ The Ba.lier. 


























ANTED, | a  RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS or FOREMAN, to take Charge o 

Work, by a well-ex,erienced, middle-aged Man A joiner by trade 

No cbjection to the evuntry. Good references from last employers. 
Address, J, H. 11, Lordship road, St .k>» Newiagtoa, N. 


‘© ARCHITECTS, 


eon by the Advertiser, aged 22, a 





RE ENGAGEM as gen ted *,SSI8TANT. 
ws Sg od experience, with unden! fereuce.— Address, X. care 
Mr. Durham, 13, Wansey-street, eosee. Soathwark. 





BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c, 


ANTED, a SILUATION, b 


thorvughly good! GRAINER and MARBLER. 2 
wiitipg, gld ng, &e. undertake any branch of the bu-iness, 
Wiling to fill up true a at painting, Gosles, &c, or take charge of 
work Can be well recommended. W.-g-s moderate for a perma- 
peney.—Avdres, L. K. A. No. 3, Borrowdale-road, St, Ann's-hill, 
Wav d-worth, 





RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WantEn, a SILUATION, by a Young, 


Man. Isa neat draughtsman, can peupane drawings from 
rough sketches aud a-sist in taking out quautities,— Address, 5. R. 
140, New North road, Islington, N. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


\ ANTED, by a good. PLUMBER, " ® 


OB, ot Fi or otherwise. Can do zivcwork. 
odio BR. 8. No, 103, Stamford-street, 5. E. 
he 
Sou.h 


ANTED, as PLUMBER or 
THREE-B&ANCH HAND, a SITUATION or JOB. 
74. per hour.—Adorcas, W. L. 2, Triavgl<-terrace, W. 
Heckneyv, & 








TO BUILDERS 7 8 CONTRaC (ORB. a 
ANTED, a thoroughly practical 
Man, a wxbatwoe. as OUT-DOUR FUREMAN. A Car- 
Penter end Juiner by trace, with g od testimoniais. No objection to 
the country.—Addies:, 182, Office of “The Builder.” 





WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as CAR- 


PENIEK and JOINGR, by a Young nati aged 23. 6d. per 


hour. Country preferred. a A. B, 92, Hc rcules-buiidings, 


Westminster-ruad, Lambet 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is just 

+ ® BITUATIUN as 

CHARGE of aJUB. Town or country, ane, oo e a Tete 
bone, 


finisLing . large job in the coun 
CLUBK of WOEKs, or GhbNEKAL FUREMA 


Library, 28, Uppec York street, Maryie 


ANTED, Ba. fe a thorough PAPER- 

ORK from « goed firm, or a PER- 
MANENCY. Reference if requised.—Addr é ° 
10d, Kimpwn-road, Camberwsli, 8. ee 





RCHITECTS, & 


\ ANTED, “ao ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of ’ woRKS or GENERAL FOREMAN by a 

thoroughly praccical energ-tic May of many years’ ex 

First-class testimonials, — address, , Ufice of “ The Builder” 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, E3TATE OWNERS, &c 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
DRAUGHTSMAN, BUILDING ee oe & Just 
eempleted a -imilar appointment (34 years); also, quantities and 
sahaeiine: Very good ose agg Agel 26,—Address, F.C. M, 
No. 40, Tor:iano avenue, oad, N.W. 


Was TED, by a good practical Pl PLUMBER, 


a EITUATION, perm «nen Country not 
objected to.— Address, A. Bo ie. 104, Southwark Bridge-rosd. 








TO BUILDERS, CONT 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
ou expiniones’ BUILDER’S CLERK. Weii up in the 
"| eT eae ax loess elt tor menaparen tree bar” 
og = “Sanaa = ‘Address . 3. ~ gue of M., Rodd, 2, 
pton-road, Kuightsbridge, o. W. 


IME and STORE KEEPER, —WANTED, 

A SITUATION as above, Age 23. Has been in pressat employ 

neariy five years. No obj-ction to coua'ry, First-class refereaces. 

Addre +, A. B, 368, ——— -road, Holloway, N. 
Jv BOL DBR3. 


HE Aavertion, a Young Man, thoroughly 


luted with the [building By, officialiy and prac- 














JV ANTED, by t tg "palvertioes, a SITUA- 

TION as C! ERK in a Bailder’s Office, Is a good penman 
end quick at figures. Wou'd prefer to employ prt P his time at 
the bench. London p:eferred,—Address, J, T. M. Post-office, Meiton 
Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


UILDERS AND SURVAYORS. 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as oo Has been eight years ia two of 


the best Loudon offices. Terms moderate,—Address, A. B. 23, 
Tavistock -place, Tavistock-square, W.0. 


WANTED, by ‘the . Adversin: (who has just 


served his articles), an ENGAG&MENT as ASBIsTAN in 
an Architect’s Office. Can produce testi Terms 
moderate —Address, 237, Office of ‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


WANTED, by by a Young Man, aged 23, a 


SITUATION as BRICKLAYER, on a gentlem .n’s estate, or 
iuashop. Thoroughly understands jobving work. N ot particular 
whether Town «x country, Can have first-class character. Wages 
moaerate,— Address, A. Z. 11, Eari-street Kast, Lisson-grove. 


eae AND PLU 
ANTED, the Advertiner, who is a 

















Gurt-class ot ER, » CONSTANT SITUATION or JOB. 


Cou'd fill up bis time at 





) addr 


required. — 
berweil, 6.E. 


‘sin it k 
ss, H. K. 10, Staffurd-place, Windham-roed, Combe 





tically, and having a small capital at comma ad, is desi-oas of & eal 
fidentiat ENGAGEMENT, wito a of to a Janior P. 
Addre.s, 261, Offic: of * fhe Builder. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT, as MANAGER. Tooroughly pract cal and comp stent 
Can t pesine a. ile, A. B 4, Chichester: 











ia 
rents, Keutish-town, 


HE Advation ‘SEEKS an EN GAGE- 
MENT as A38ISTANT, Twelve years’ experience in Lo | 
Oilices. Accustomed to prep re drawing: for comvetitions, ents 
and working drawiogs, and tracings on c'oth, Can give gvod refer- 
ences. M derate seiary required.—A‘dress, A, B. 3, fichborne- 
st cot, Cambridge square, W. 


UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
HE Advestiae, who has twenty J years’ 
actical fence in t extensive 
tious, te de irous of an ENGAGEM NT as WALKING roman, 
or to Take of a Business. First-class reforences 
and ane Bo tbe — Acdr.ss, ALPHA, 74, Taacaster mcs 
MPLOYMENT WANTED, as GANGER, 
TIMEKEEPER, FOREMAN, or in any soufide 
‘uwn or country, by a respectable m ddle-aged, thor y eacrgee 
business man, One pound per week salary accepted. Cua soars 


if requiced.—Addrces, B. 17, Beouara’s-tecrace, Bden-grove, 
way-oad, 


























